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COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  PLAN  F 


STORE  DESIGN:  THE  B 


EERS  IN  RETAILING 


MAKE  YOUTH  YOUR  BUSINESS! 


FASHION  PROMOTION  AND  FASHION  COORDINATION 


An  engineering  team  of  broad  experience 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over! 

They  help  you  decide  what  you  ought  to  do.  They  prepare  designs  and 
write  specifications  which  pave  the  way  ofr  efficient,  profitable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  retail  operations  for  shopping  centers,  small  store  buildings,  ware¬ 
house  and  service  facilities,  parking  services,  delivery  systems,  etc. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  giving  a  hand  to  America's  more  suc¬ 
cessful  merchants,  whenever  they've  needed  help,  during  the  past  35  years. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Get  neat,  legible  marking  speedily 
at  low  cost. .  .with  Monarch's 
^  "Tri-Marker"  ^ 


Cut  Costs  in 
price -marking 
Costume  Jewelry 


Store  Nome. 


Address 


ptember,  1957 


Please  send  foil  information  on  the  Monarch  "Tri-Morker" 
price-marking  machine  without  obligation.  Also  send  sample 
jewelry  togs  and  labels. 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Co. 

216  South  Torrence  St.,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


FILL  OUT,  CLIP  AND  MAIL 


Available 

with 


STOP-COUNTER." 

Stops  machine 
at  quantity 
pre-selected. 


For  accurate  price-marking  by  stores  and  for 
speedy  pre-marking  by  manufacturers. 
Monarch's  electrically  operated  "Tri-Marker" 
price-marks  jewelry  tags,  ring  tickets, 
gummed  labels  and  Senso  (pressure-sensitive) 
labels  that  need  no  moistening  . . . 
all  in  rolls.  Send  coupon  for  full  information. 
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NAME  ^ 
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Sample  labels  and 
tags  are  shown  in 
actual  size. 
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BLOCK  and  KUHL  Co.  Modernizes  with 
WESTiNGHOUSE  OPERATORLESS  ELEVATORS 

Balanced  Vertical  Tra.sportation  means  Balanced  Sales  Volume  on  Every  Floor 


Modern  as  its  customers’  taste,  Block 
and  Kuhl  Co.,  Central  Illinois’  largest 
department  store  in  Peoria,  has  found 
another  way  to  please  its  established 
clientele — win  new  friends  with  courte¬ 
ous,  efficient  service.  Newly  installed 
Westinghouse  operatorless  elevators  now 
carry  shoppers  swiftly,  smoothly,  safely 
to  the  counters  on  upper  floors. 

Equipped  with  Traffic  Sentinel®,  ele¬ 
vator  doors  respond  to  traffic  demands 
with  sureness  and  saSeXy— automatically. 
Traffic  Sentinel  is  the  system  of  “magic” 
eyes  that  sees  the  last  customer  in  or  out 
of  the  car  without  a  suggestion  of  pre- 
'  mature  closing. 


The  president  of  Block  and  Kuhl  Co., 
Mr.  F.  H.  Barthell,  who  has  witnessed 
customer  approval,  states,  “Everyone 
likes  the  prompt  service  provided  by 
these  new  automatic  elevators.  What’s 
more,  they  are  supplemented  with  West¬ 
inghouse  electric  stairways  which  afford 
our  patrons  a  good  look  at  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  intermediate  floors.” 

Let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning 
Service  Department  explain  Balanced 
Vertical  Transportation  to  you.  Write 
today  to:  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific 
Street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS 
&  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 

V 

you  CAN  BE  SUSE...IF  iTi  W^stil^OUSe 
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The  Picture  on  the  Cover  .  .  . 

for  this  issue,  which  features  floor  coverings,  was  taken  at  Bigelow-Sanforcfs 
New  York  showroom.  The  exhibit  suggests  a  form  of  visual  control  for  the 
carpet  buyer  to  use  in  making  sure  that  his  assortment  is  balanced.  Manu¬ 
facturer  uses  pegboard  panels,  grouping  all  styles  of  one  type,  (plain, 
textured,  etc.),  in  one  area.  Color  range  of  a  specific  style  is  shown  by 
overlapped  samples.  Whether  buyer  uses  actual  samples  or  just  cards,  a 
line-up  of  this  kind  will  tell  him  at  a  glance  if  his  assortment  is  too  wide  or 
too  narrow  in  specific  areas. 


Von  Can  Start  a  Community  Program  for  Careers  in  Retailing .  g| 

Why  not  spearhead  the  program  in  your  town?  The  NRDGA  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing  can  show  you  how  to  do  it.  By  Stephen  K.  Small 


The  Floor  Coverings  Department  Today  .  || 

A  STORES  Report  to  Management  discusses  the  more  flexible  planning  and 
more  thorough  market  work  required  as  synthetics  increase  in  importance; 
considers  the  possibilities  offered  by  trade-ins  and  other  proposals  for  stimu¬ 
lating  sales;  urges  more  attention  for  the  cut-and-bound  rug  customer; 
makes  a  strong  case  for  changing  the  compensation  methods  ordinarily 
used  for  salesmen  in  this  department. 


Fashion  Promotion  and  Fashion  Coordination  . 

How  to  plan  and  organize  so  that  the  store  presents  a  united  front  in  its 
buying,  advertising  and  sales  training.  By  Alieda  Van  Wesep 


Store  Design  .  ^ 

The  Richards  branch  in  North  Miami  Beach,  a  product  of  the  Meyer  Katzman 
organization,  is  strikingly  beautiful  and  extremely  efficient. 


Make  Youth  Your  Business!  .  q 

Sam  Sealfon  is  doing  it  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  his  small  store  has  won 
the  praise  of  the  community  for  the  opportunities  it  offers  youngsters  to 
have  fun  together  and  develop  their  creative  skills  at  the  same  time.  Results: 
excellent  business,  a  plentiful  supply  of  eager  young  careerists  for  jobs 
in  the  store,  and  a  solid  sense  of  accomplishment  for  Mr.  Sealfon. 


Watt  &  Shand  Uses  the  Register  Receipt  Plan . 

Thomas  M.  Shand  reports  on  how  this  system  speeds  transactions  and  cuts 
auditing  costs;  figures  that  the  investment  in  register  equipment  produces  a 
return  of  about  30  per  cent  a  year  in  payroll  and  other  expense  reduction. 


Sales  Distribution  in  Women’s  and  Misses’  Sportswear . 

Sales  by  classifications  for  April  and  May,  in  the  Merchandising  Division's 
continuous  national  and  regional  analysis  of  this  department. 


Marmgement  Perspective . 

. by  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

7 

Litie  Upon  Line . 

. by  Gordon  Creighton 

41 

Legal  Briefs . 
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TRADE-MARK 


LET  THE  BEAUTY  OF 


GIFT  WRAPPINGS 


BUILD  PRESTIGE  FOR  YOU 


Your  customers  expect  attractive  gift  wrapping 
from  your  store  ...  a  competent  gift  wrapping 
service  has  become  a  normal  part  of  doing 
business  in  any  store  with  an  eye  to  its  own 
prestige.  TIE-TIE  Gift  Wrappings  offer  every¬ 
thing  for  the  complete  gift  wrapping  service— 
PLUS  the  extras  that  mean  added  prestige,  in¬ 
creased  customer  confidence . . .  new  customers! 

Expertly  designed  papers  styled  by  TIE-TIE 
— the  top  name  in  gift  wrappings ...  in  counter 
rolls  and  flat  sheets. 

Shining  Tie-Tie  Satintone  that  makes  bow¬ 
making  so  easy  because  Satintone  is  the  same 


on  both  sides,  sticks  to  itself  when  moistened, 
strips  to  desired  widths  for  beautiful  extra  effects. 

Safe,  efficient  bow-making  machines  that 
produce  beautiful  bows  quickly,  easily. 

Store  plans  to  help  set  up  your  department, 
with  blueprints,  merchandising  aids,  training 
program. 

Everything  you  need  for  your  store  gift 
wrapping  program  from  Tie-Tie,  the  nation's 
leading  manufacturer  of  gift  wrappings  for 
store-use,  for  resale. 

Mail  coupon  now  for  samples  and  further 
information. 


&au.Wo; 


MULTI-BOW  MAKER 

Makes  more  than  a  dozen  kinds  of 
fancy  bows.  For  >4- and  %-in.  rayon 
Satintone  and  ^-in.  curling  cotton 
Ribbonette. 

ONLY 


SATINTONE  BOW  MACHINE 

Perfect  bows  every  time,  in  less  than 
half  the  time!  No  ribbon  waste.  For 
Yt-,  Yt-  and  1/4-in.  Tie-Tie  Satintone. 

ONLY  03450 

with  purchtM  of  4| 
bolts  of  %‘in.  and/or 
^-in.  and/or  1%-iA. 
L  Satintona. 


Bolt  attachment  for 
making  multi-colored 

3 


;  CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

I  2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

.  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  please  send  me  additional  infor- 
•  mation  on: 

’  Beau-Mor  Multi-bow  Maker  □  Tie-Tie  Satintone  Bow  Machine  □ 
I  Samples,  information  for  store  gift  wrapping  program  □ 

I  Have  your  Representative  visit  us  □ 


I  Address 


Management  Perspectiue 


By  X  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


restricted  to  the  secretariat  level  of  the 
three  armed  services;  at  present,  the  decis¬ 
ion  is  in  the  combined  judge  and  jury 
hands  of  the  PX’s  directors,  who  are  all 
service  people. 

The  fourth  recommendation  which  one  would  expect 
from  the  subcommittee’s  own  reiteration  of  its  ‘‘p>osition” 
would  be  that  suitable  legislation  be  passed  to  put  the 
burden  of  providing  suitable  recreational  and  welfare  funds 
upon  the  Congress.  This  would  automatically  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  PX’s  to  raise  these  funds  and  thereby  pave 
the  way  for  reducing  the  PX’s  to  the  handling  of  items 
truly  convenient  and  necessitous,  as  defined  by  the  Ckangress. 

This  fourth  recommendation  the  subcommittee  did  not 
make.  It  therefore  is  the  duty  of  all  retailers  to  see  that  it 
is  made.  The  NRDGA  will  seek  the  introduction  of  such 
legislation.  Once  it  is  introduced  all  retailers  must  do  all 
in  their  legal  power  to  secure  its  passage. 

For  this  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  need  to  make 
a  profit  obliges  the  PX’s  constantly  to  think  up  new  ways 
of  making  profits.  That  means  new  items  from  which  to 
make  more  profit.  That  means  new  means  of  enlarging 
volume.  Hence  the  request  to  experiment  with  the  use 
of  credit. 

The  PX’s  in  the  country  last  year  did  $345  million. 
(Globally  they  do  $800  million.)  On  the  U.  S.  volume 
they  made  a  profit  of  $25  million.  They  operated  on  a  22 
per  cent  gross  margin.  They  turned  in  a  seven  jjer  cent 
net  profit. 

The  PX’s  leaders  made  two  points  in  their  plea  for  the 
larger  list  of  items: 

(1)  How  could  the  retailers  complain  when 
the  total  PX  volume  in  this  country 
amounted  to  only  .00269  of  the  total  retail 
volume? 

(2)  The  PX  items  were  fringe  benefits,  and 
since  a  survey  showed  that  the  average 
man  in  industry  had  higher  indirect  in¬ 
come  from  such  benefits  than  the  man  in 
the  service,  this  discrepancy  could  be  over- 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


tor  the  armed  services. 

Having  reiterated  its  “position,”  the  subcommittee 
three  recommendations: 

(1)  To  increase  the  items  in  most  of  the  cate¬ 
gories,  despite  our  opposition; 

(2)  To  disapprove  the  military  profiosal  to 
use  credit  in  the  PX’s,  a  most  impractical, 
unwieldy  proposal  to  which  the  retailers 
were  unanimously  opposed; 

(3)  That  the  authority  to  “deviate”  (read 
instead:  still  further  increase  the  number 
of  items  because  of  the  military’s  claim  of 
“hardship”)  from  the  authorized  list  be 
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**lf  you’re  wondering  about  the 
without  operators  in  a  Junior 


“Like  many  another  soft  goods  department  store, 
we  wondered  about  the  reaction  of  our  shoppers 
to  automatic  elevators,"  says  PHILIP  BECKMAN, 
Publicity  Director.  “Ours  would  be  a  new 
Installation  to  serve  basement,  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
and  4th  floors. 


“After  careful  study  and  counsel  by  OTIS  we 
decided  to  place  2  OTIS  Automatic  Elevators  in  a 
convenient  location  in  the  central  part  of  the  store. 


G 


“It  would  be  much  easier  to  show  you  how  successful  our  operatorless  elevators 
are  than  try  to  tell  you.  They’ve  been  In  operation  since  November  15, 1956. 
Our  customers  like  the  feeling  of  independence  that  comes  of  pressing  buttons 
for  their  floors.  They  have  no  trouble  locating  merchandise.  If  a  new  shopper  is 
hesitant  someone  offers  to  help.  Everybody  is  friendlier. 


“We’re  so  pleased  with  our  automatic  elevators  we’ve  made  arrangements  to 
keep  them  running  like  new  on  a  fixed  monthly  budget  with  OTIS  Maintenance. 
Storewide  traffic  depends  upon  uninterrupted  elevator  service.  And  sales  depend 
upon  traffic— because  merchandise  must  be  seen  before  it  can  be  sold.” 


that  keep's  elevators  running  like  new 


success  of  automatic  elevators 
Department  Store,  pay  us  a  visit 


"How  do  shoppers  summon  inter- 
floor  elevators?" 

"They  press  a  button  for  the  direction 
they  wish  to  go."  ,  '‘'j' 


"How  do  shoppers  locate  merchan¬ 
dise?" 

"There’s  a  storewide  directory  be> 
tween  the  elevators  on  each  floor.” 


how  easily 
I  shoppers 


operate  | 
automatic 


"What  happens  if  4he^doors  stort  let 
close  as  shoppers  enter  the  car^' 

"Nothing.  An  electronic  safety  zone 
detects  their  presence  and  reverses 
the  doors." 


Q.  "What  do  shoppers  do  when  they 
enter  the  car?" 

Aa  "Simply  press  a  button  for  the  floor 
they  want." 


O.  "What  do  shoppers  do  if  something  ’ 
happens  or  they  want  additional  in¬ 
formation?" 

A«  "They  pick  up  the  car  phone  and  talk 
to  information." 


"Suppose  shoppers  want  to  locate 
additional  merchandise  after 
they've  entered  the  elevator?" 

"There's  a  floor-by-floor  directory 
over  the  door.  Floor  numbers  are 
lighted  as  they  are  reached." 


John  H.  Breck,  Jr.  of  the  Brand  Names  Foundation,  presents  that  organization’s  award  for  ’’Retailer  of  the  Year** 
to  General  Electric  retailer  Gilbert  A.  Bering.  Jr. — as  Conover  model,  Carole  Michelson,  looks  on. 


Meet  the  man  just  named  “Retailer  of  the  Year” 
by  the  Brand  Names  Foundation. 

He  knows  the  retail  business  well. 

He  knows  his  brands  well,  too 

He  has  some  mighty  strong  opinions 
on  “private"  brands 


This  is  Gilbert  A.  Bering,  Jr.  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia.  He  runs  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Corporation,  a  retail  ap¬ 
pliance  business  with  three  branch 
stores  in  the  Norfolk  area. 

Mr.  Bering  handles  two  lines  of  ap¬ 
pliances — oneof  them  General  Electric. 
He  has  sold  the  General  Electric  line 
for  four  years.  Throughout  this  short 
period,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  major 
portion — 65% — of  his  business. 

Gilbert  Bering  has  some  opinions 
about  private  brands  that  should  be 
of  interest  to  retailers  not  only  in  Nor¬ 


folk,  but  in  every  town  in  the  U,  S,  A. 
Here’s  what  he  says: 

“I  believe  that  retailers  have  been 
discriminated  against  by  their  manu¬ 
facturers  making  private  brands. 

“I  consider  this  unfair. 

“The  General  Electric  ‘no  private 


brands’  policy  prevents  this  injustice. 

“I  think  this  General  Electric  policy 
is  very  valuable  and  helpful  to  local 
retailers  who  carry  General  Electric 
appliances  ...  it  means  the  General 
Electric  retailer  doesn’t  have  to  worry 
about  a  sale  up  the  street  of  a  low- 
priced  private  brand  made  by  General 
Electric.  That  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me!” 

Mr.  Bering’s  words  illustrate  very 
clearly  the  belief  that  is  the  basis  for 
all  General  Electric  policies.  That  be¬ 
lief  is  simply  this:  what  is  good  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  retailers  is  certainly  good 
for  General  Electric. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appli¬ 
ance  and  Television  Receiver  Division, 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Tivgress  k  Our  Most  Important  Ptoduct 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


STORE 


Next  Move  in  the  PX  Battle  {Continued  from  page  7) 


come  by  the  addition  of  new  items  and 
thus  the  men  and  women  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  careers  for  themselves 
in  armed  services  and  not  succumb  to  the 
lure  of  private  industry. 

The  NRDGA  countered  the  first  argument  by  showing 
that  PX  competition  was  not  nationwide  but  in  the  areas 
where  the  PX’s  were  established,  and  that  if  the  PX  volume 
were  equated  with  the  total  retail  volume  in  the  area  the 
percenuge  would  not  be  the  infinitesimal  .00269  but  as 
much  as  28  per  cent! 

The  argument  for  fringe  benefits  was  likewise  incorrectly 
founded,  the  NRDGA  asserted.  The  total  indirect  benefits 
which  the  armed  service  people  received  were  divided  into 
the  total  number  of  jieople  in  the  service.  Of  course  the 
figure  was  small.  But  the  true  comparison  should  be  based 
on  the  number— a  much  smaller  number— of  professionals 
in  the  armed  services,  commissioned  and  non-coms.  They 
are  the  objects  of  the  fringe  benefits  the  military  seeks.  If 
their  number  is  considered,  their  fringe  benefits  would  be 
considerably  greater  than  the  average  man  in  industry 
receives. 

Besides,  the  NRDGA  declared,  if  the  military  wished  to 
encourage  people  to  make  careers  in  the  armed  services,  why 
does  it  not  adopt  or  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Cordiner 
Committee  recommendations? 

Analyzing  these  and  other  points,  the  NRDGA  prop>osed 
seven  measures,  none  of  them  intended  to  deny  the  people 
in  the  armed  services  even  the  smallest  measure  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  but  intended  to  remove  the  retailer  as  the 
unfortunate  target  of  subsidized  Government  competition, 
which  is  what  the  PX  is.  These  points  are: 

(1)  That  the  committee  decline  the  military’s 
request  for  the  extension  of  the  items  in 
the  1949  agreement; 

(2)  That  the  items  in  the  agreement  be  limit¬ 
ed,  as  to  sale,  entirely  to  the  PX’s  in  those 
areas  in  this  country  located  at  too  great 
distance  from  either  a  city  or  town; 

(3)  That  there  be  no  expansion  in  the  services 


the  PX  renders,  such  as  the  provision  of 
credit; 

(4)  That  the  Congress  define  what  are  items 
of  “convenience  and  necessity’’; 

(5)  That  the  PX’s,  except  for  those  in  this 
country  too  distant  from  cities,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  reduce  the  1949  list  to  the  items 
of  “convenience  and  necessity,’’  as  may  be 
defined  by  the  Congress; 

(6)  That  the  Congress  consider  favorably  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cordiner  Com¬ 
mittee; 

(7)  That  the  Government  and  not  the  PX 
provide  the  funds  necessary  for  welfare 
and  recreational  purposes. 

Before  the  subcommittee  published  its  recommendations, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  gave  the  retailers 
deep  comfort  by  this  forthright  criticism  of  PX  "giantism”: 

“The  Committee  is  concerned  about  re- 
{x>rted  plans  to  increase  the  scope  of  activities 
of  the  Post  Exchanges.  While  it  is  recognized 
that  the  Post  Exchange  system  is  an  integral 
and  necessary  part  of  the  op>erations  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces,  there  is  little,  if  any  justification 
for  increasing  the  competitive  advantage  of 
the  stores  in  the  system  at  the  expense  of  the 
retail  merchants  of  this  country. 

“The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
types  of  merchandise  currently  authorized  for 
sale  in  the  system  are  more  than  adequate  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  military  jjersonnel  and 
their  dep>endents,  and  no  action  should  be 
taken  to  enlarge  the  categories  of  stock  now 
handled.” 

That  is  the  “position”  of  the  retailers  everywhere  in  the 
country  and  particularly  in  the  areas  where  PX’s  are  located. 
With  the  help  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  aware  of  the 
PX’s  threat  to  the  retailer,  NRDG.\  is  hopeful  that  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  end  the  threat  with 
fairness  to  all.  We  intend  to  get  a  fundamental  decision. 


Calendar  for  NRDGA  Members 


September  10th— One-day  seminar  on  markdowns;  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  NRDGA  Board  Room. 

September  16th-1 9th— Employee  Relations  Seminar;  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Group,  Wade-Park 
Manor  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

October  18th-1 9th— NRDGA  Board  Meeting  and  Retail 
Clinic;  Hotel  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 


October  28th-30th— Merchandise  Management  Accounting 
Seminar;  Controllers'  Congress,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge. 

January  6th-9th,  1958— 47th  Annual  NRDGA  Convention; 

Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City.  Theme: 
Changing  Concepts  and  New  Opportuni¬ 
ties  in  Retailing.  More  than  30  sessions, 
all  NRDGA  Groups  and  Divisions. 
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How  packaging  can  project  your  store’s  personality 


At  little  —  if  any  —  added  cost,  you  can  transform 
your  wrappings  into  a  powerful  promotional  medium 
to  implant  your  store’s  identity  firmly  in  the  public’s 
eye  . .  .  and  mind. 

Develop  a  distinctive,  appealing  design.  Highlight 
your  store  name,  slogan,  building  or  branch  store 
locations.  Create  with  color  so  your  design  is  dra¬ 
matic,  refreshing  . .  ,  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Equitable’s  stylists  can  help  develop  your  new  design 
or  show  how  your  present  one  might  be  improved. 

Even  a  change  in  paper  color  may  work  wonders.  The 
approved  design  will  be  faithfully  reproduced  on  the 
finest  printing  equipment  using  standard  or  special 
colors  of  quality  paper  made  in  Equitable’s  own  mills. 

Plan  now  to  make  the  most  of  your  wrappings.  Switch 
to  smartly-styled  matchmate  notion  and  millinery 
bags,  shopping  bags  and  send  bags  by  Equitable. 

Write  for  samples  of  colorful  wrappings  we  supply 
to  promotion-wise  stores.  j 

FREE:  Sand  for  printing  and  paper  color  design  kit. 

I  I  Paper  Mills  ft  Southern  Bfg  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 

■AO  OOM^ANV.  leeo. 
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You  Can  Start 
A  Ccmmumty  Program  for 


CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


Certainly,  no  other  field  so  richly  re¬ 
wards  the  enterprising  and  the  talent¬ 
ed.  Yet  few  fields  exist  whose  rewards 
and  oppTortunities  are  so  little  known. 

For  years  retailers  have  w'atched 
young  men  and  women,  fresh  from 
high  schools  and  colleges,  choose  ca¬ 
reers  in  fields  not  half  so  rewarding  as 
retailing.  Routine  jobs  (and  routine 
opportunities,  also)  in  many  other  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  glamorously  pack¬ 
aged  and  promoted,  while  most  young 
p)eople  today  know  little  more  about 
retailing  than  what  a  sales  floor  looks 
like.  Educators  and  parents  alike  are 
no  more  aware  of  the  constantly  ex¬ 
panding  career  opportunities  in  retail¬ 
ing  than  their  younger  charges.  ITie 
myths  of  retailing’s  failings  as  a  career 
field  are  deeply  entrenched. 

What  merchandising  executive  has 
not  lost  promising  assistant  .-buyers  to 
the  myth  of  “lack  of  promotional  op¬ 
portunity?”  What  operatiohs  execu¬ 
tive  has  not  lost  promising  juniors  to 
the  myth  of  “no  real  money  in  this 
business?”  What  sales  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutive  has  not  lost  promising  young 
talents  to  the  myth  of  “no  challenge: 
anyone  can  work  in  a  store?”  And 
what  control  executive  has  not  been 
terrorized  by  turnover  due  to  the  same 
myths,  or  others  just  as  false?  Creat¬ 
ing  interest  in  retailing  careers  is  not 
merely  a  personnel  function.  It  is 
a  storew'ide  job  —  a  community-wide 
effort— a  nationwide  need. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


By  Stephen  K.  Small 

Staff  Assistant,  NRDGA  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


Every  community  that  has  an  NRDGA  member  in  it  can  now  have  a 
Careers  in  Retailing  program  to  tell  young  people  the  things  they 
should  know— and  generally  do  not  know— about  what  our  business 
offers  them.  The  NRDGA  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  president  of  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  has  prepared  materials  for  the  purpose.  If  you 
want  to  spearhead  the  program  in  your  community,  the  Committee  can 
show  you  how  to  do  it.  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will 
appear  in  STORES  each  month. 


Young  people  have  been  getting 
a  distorted  picture  of  the  career 
opportunities  in  retailing  lately,  most¬ 
ly  because  what  little  information 
they  have  been  getting  has  been  com¬ 
ing  to  them  from  sources  no  longer 
close  to  retailing.  Little  material  has 
been  distributed  by  retailers  to  show 
that  retailing  is  actually  this  country’s 
number  one  industry  for  career-mind¬ 
ed  young  men  and  women.  To  remedy 
the  situation,  the  NRDGA  Committee 
on  Careers  in  Retailing  has  come  up 
with  a  program  that  will  help  retailers 
get  the  true  story  of  retailing  career 
opportunities  to  the  young  people  of 
their  communities. 

The  program  calls  for  local  action 


through  merchants’  associations  or 
chambers  of  commerce.  It  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  indep>endently  organized 
committees  or  individual  retailers.  To 
back  local  efforts,  the  NRDGA  has  be¬ 
gun  to  research  and  develop  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  “how  to”  guides  that  will 
be  required. 

The  long-range  result  of  local  and 
national  action  will  be  more  enlight¬ 
ened  young  people  and  more  young 
people  seriously  interested  in  retailing 
careers.  But  it  will  take  many  long 
years  of  continuous  community  effort 
to  correct  all  of  the  misimpressions 
and  to  re-achieve  for  retailing  the  first- 
class  position  to  which  it  is  entitled 
by  virtue  of  its  career  opportunities. 
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Yes,  Accovints  Receivable — with  Burroughs  equipment — is  simplicity  itself.  And  as  remarkably 
efficient  in  small  stores  as  in  the  largest  ones. 

The  Sensimatic’s  famous  4-jobs-in-l  sensing  panel  is  the  answer.  With  the  Sensimatic’s  many 
automatic  features,  the  operator  has  only  to  insert  proper  billing  forms  and  index  the  proper 
figure.  Then  the  sensing  panel  takes  over  automaticcdly. 

It  can  prepare  the  credit  history,  automatically,  in  four  seconds.  Can  wrap  up  budget  and 
revolving  credit  in  one  posting  nm  ...  on  the  same  machine  geared  to  regular  30-day  accounts. 
(Models  available,  too,  that  automatically  lock  the  carriage  on  past-due  accoimts.) 

Service  charges  (of  1.5%  or  any  other  rate)?  It  takes  them  all  in  stride  ...  is  available,  too, 
for  sales  analyses  whenever  desired.  The  result:  fewer  machines,  fewer  operators,  less  space, 
minimum  upkeep.  And  any  billing  job  done  on  the  double! 

Microfilming'  Ends  Customer  Disputes.  What  about  customer  misunderstandings, 
disputed  bills?  The  low-cost  Microfilm  Recorder  and  Portable  Reader — both  precision-engineered 
by  Bell  &  Howell — do  this:  photographically  duplicate  every  sales  slip  and  statement  issued,  give 
you  a  complete  “playback”  record  on  permanent,  space-saving  microfilm.  You  mail  all  original 
slips  and  statements  to  your  customers;  they  know  at  a  glance  just  what  each  charge  is  for. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  advantages  of  this  Burroughs  billing  team  speak  for  themselves 
when  you  see  them  in  action.  A  demonstration  on  request — at  no  obligation.  Just  phone  our 
nearby  branch  office.  Or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


MICROFILM  RECORDER 


MICROFILM  PORTABLE  READER 


'BURROUGHS"  AND  "SCNSIMA'nC”  REG.  TM'S 
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CARPET  BUYERS 
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Clip  the  coupon  and  sweeten  your  sales  with  AVISCO^ 

Three  ways  the  coupon  can  help  you : 

IMake  sure  your  rayon  carpets  qualify  for  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag— the  tag  that 
,  assures  you  and  your  customers  the  carpet  passes  independent  tests  for  , ;  y 

pile  fiber  content,  pile  density  and  weight,  colorfastness  and  quality  of  component  a  qm^  cap^ti 

materials.  How  do  you  know  which  carpets  in  your  stock  and  on  cookwiins  awko 

order  qualify  for  the  tag?  SEND  THE  COUPON  ABOVE  y  1 

AVISCQl 


2  In  your  advertising,  tell  your  customers  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag  on  carpets  is 

the  dependable  buying  guide  they’ve  seen  in  national  advertising.  What’s  the  best 
way  to  put  Integrity  Tag  sell  into  your  advertising?  SEND  THE  COUPON  ABOVE 

3  Sweeten  your  carpet  sales  by  using  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag  in  windows, 

,  interior  displays,  bill  stuffers.  What’s  the  most  effective  way  to  do  it? 

SEND  THE  COUPON  ABOVE 


integrity 
TAO 
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[  ;A  Fiores  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


IN  the  floor  coverings  industry,  sales  for  1956  were  eight 
■  per  cent  ahead  of  the  preceding  year.  New  homes  and 
nexu  family  formation  continue  to  keep  demand  brisk; 
customers  are  keenly  interested  in  covering  their  floors. 
According  to  a  Carpet  Institute  survey,  three  in  every 
100  families  are  likely  to  buy  carpeting  within  six  months, 
and  15  more  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  such  a 
purchase.  With  a  little  push,  some  of  those  15  may  join 
the  immediate  buyers— and  there  is  no  dearth  of  either 
interesting  merchandise  or  promotional  ideas  for  pro¬ 
viding  that  push. 

Among  department  store  floor  coverings  buyers,  the 
outlook  is  less  cheerful.  The  department’s  sales  increase 
in  1956  was  only  four  per  cent,  according  to  Federal 
Reserve  figures,  against  the  industry’s  eight.  Through 
May  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Reserve  figures  indicate, 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Floor  Coverings 
Department  Today 


With  no  intention  of  belittling  wool,  the  room  set¬ 
tings  shown  here  have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
current  use  of  man-made  fibers  in  carpeting.  Floor 
coverings  are:  (above)  Avisco  rayon,  in  Moroccan 
design  area  rug  by  Monarch;  (below)  Eastman  Chrom- 
spun  lofted  continuous  filament  acetate,  in  loop  pile 
carpeting  by  Callaway;  (upper  photo  at  right)  90  per 
cent  rayon,  10  per  cent  nylon,  in  carved  area  rug 
by  Cabin  Crafts-Needletuft;  (lower  photo  at  right) 
Du  Pont  nylon,  from  Berven  Rug  Mills,  in  room  set¬ 
ting  by  Lewis  Sappington  of  J.  L.  Hudson,  at  the 
home  furnishings  market  held  last  June. 


the  department  has  just  about  kept  even  with  1956. 
The  department  store’s  share  of  the  total  floor  cov¬ 
erings  market,  moreover,  has  shrunk.  Current  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  department  store  share  at  18  per 
cent  as  against  23  per  cent  six  years  ago.  Other 
outlets,  notably  the  floor  coverings  specialists,  have 
been  gaining  at  the  department  store’s  expense. 


If  the  trend  can  be  reversed,  the  department  st 
stands  to  gain  a  great  deal— not  just  in  floor  coveri, 
volume,  but  also  in  the  many  other  departm 
a  customer  patronizes  when  she  is  redecorating 
home.  For  this  report.  Stores  has  reviewed  t/^ 
problems  of  the  department  with  buyers  and  thek 
resources,  collecting  facts  and  recommendations. 


New  Fibers  Demand  New  Ways 
In  Merchandising  and  Selling 


Buyers  and  their  resources  may  be 
a  long  way  from  seeing  eye-to-eye 
on  some  of  the  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment's  problems,  but  on  one  point 
they  agree  heartily:  The  customer 
needs  help!  She  is  buying  merchandise 
she  shops  for  only  a  few  times  in  the 
course  of  her  life.  Her  last  purchase 
in  this  field  may  have  been  made  10 
or  20  years  ago,  and  she  is  probably 
quite  unprepared  for  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  floor  coverings  in 
recent  years.  Without  help,  she  can¬ 
not  hope  to  make  a  wise  selection. 

The  customer  may  come  into  the 
department,  then,  prepared  to  select 
an  all-wool  carpet,  but  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  good  all-wools  primarily 
in  top-of-the-line  numbers.  And  not 
prepared,  either,  for  the  wide  variety 
of  synthetic  fibers,  used  alone  and  in 
blends  with  wool,  with  one  another, 
or  both.  She  may  have  some  ideas 
about  cotton  and  tufted  carpeting, 
but  she  probably  has  no  idea  how  far 
tufting  has  traveled  in  the  past  few 
years,  or  how  many  and  varied  are  the 
fibers  that  go  into  tufted  carpeting 
made  by  the  “cotton”  mills.  She  may 
know  fiber  rugs  as  summer  floor  cov¬ 
erings,  but  she  probably  does  not  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  now  styled,  sometimes 
in  blends  with  wool,  for  year-round 
use  in  budget  or  light-traffic  rooms. 

Depending  upon  her  pocketbook, 
her  taste,  and  the  wear  to  which  her 
floors  will  be  subjected,  the  salesman 
.has  to  guide  her  through  a  maze  of 
fibers,  qualities,  and  price  lines  before 
she  can  make  her  selection.  And,  if 
the  Adjustment  Department  is  not  to 
be  drawn  into  the  picture  later  on,  he 
must  also  make  sure  that  she  under¬ 
stands  what  wear  to  expect  and  what 


care  to  give  the  carpeting  she  buys. 
If  he  sells  her  a  rayon  carpet,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  has  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  frequent  vacuum  clean¬ 
ings,  to  offset  crushing  and  soiling. 
(One  mill  had  a  lot  of  complaints  on 
this  score.  Its  smartest  rayon  number 
looked  so  much  like  its  best  wool  that 
customers  expected  the  same  perform¬ 
ance  from  it— at  a  good  deal  less  than 
half  the  price!) 

Importance  of  Synthetics.  There  is 
little  chance,  incidentally,  of  side-step¬ 
ping  synthetics,  with  their  varied  vir¬ 
tues  and  weaknesses.  Although  many 
carp>et  men  and  their  customers  have 
been  brought  up  to  consider  wool  and 
floor  coverings  as  synonymous,  the 
hard  fact  is  that  good  carf>et  wools  are 
scarce  and  getting  scarcer.  It’s  all  a 
matter  of  living  standards— ours  and 
the  sheep’s.  Carpet  wools  come  from 
sheep  living  in  backward  areas,  un¬ 
der  rugged  conditions.  As  civilization 
keeps  moving  in,  the  sheep’s  standard 
of  living,  like  his  owner’s,  keeps  mov¬ 
ing  up.  He  produces  better  mutton 
than  his  underprivileged  brethren, 
but  his  wool  becomes  too  fine  for  use 
on  the  floor.  As  the  full  life  comes  to 
more  and  more  of  the  sheep  popula¬ 
tion,  the  supply  of  coarse  wool  for 
carpets  shrinks.  Meantime,  as  human 
standards  rise,  the  demand  for  carp>ets 
rises.  Other  fibers  have  to  supplement 
the  wool  supply. 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  an 
industry  so  long  devoted  to  wool  has 
a  hard  time  adjusting  its  thinking  to 
synthetics.  (Cotton’s  in  the  picture, 
too,  but  its  strengths  and  limitations 
seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  all  along.)  Looked  upon  as  sub¬ 


stitutes  for  wool,  rather  than  comii 
ered  on  their  own  merits,  the  earlier 
man-made  carpet  fibers  were  often  in- 
troduced  in  weaves  and  construction! 
meant  for  wool.  They  were  not  pre 
sented  at  their  best,  and  they  were 
often  sold  to  the  customer  rather  apol¬ 
ogetically— the  best  we  can  do,  madam, 
in  your  price  line. 

Early  Errors.  For  example,  early  ray¬ 
ons  came  on  the  market  in  low-priced 
versions  of  the  bright  colors  and  plain 
weaves  jjeople  wanted  in  wool.  But 
such  carpeting,  beautiful  as  it  was  to 
look  at,  only  highlighted  rayon’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  crush  and  soil  easily.  Current- 
day  rayons  are  much  improved,  and 
there  is  even  one  that  claims  soil  resist¬ 
ance  comparable  to  that  of  wool.  To¬ 
day,  moreover,  a  somewhat  wiser  car¬ 
pet  industry  uses  its  rayon  in  tweeds 
and  textures  that  do  not  show  crush¬ 
ing  and  soiling  quite  so  pitilessly  as 
some  other  constructions  do. 

Nylon  had  its  troubles,  too.  Ont 
early  mistake  was  to  bring  all-nylon 
carpeting  out  primarily  in  pale  colcm 
so  susceptible  to  soil  that  the  fiber  wa 
wrongly  held  at  fault  for  the  soiling. 
Yet  in  sensible  colors  used  for  com 
mercial  installations,  nylon  showed  it 
self  wonderfully  resistant  to  soil;  in  a 
busy  cafeteria,  a  nylon  carpet  that  had 
daily  vacuuming  and  spot  cleaning 
did  not  need  to  be  picked  up  for  clean 
ing  for  eight  years. 

Another  mistake  in  handling  nyla 
was  the  use  of  a  tiny  percentage  of  til 
fiber  in  blends,  coupled  with  the  H 
warranted  assertion  that  the  wearfl| 
quality  of  the  carpet  had  been 
proved  by  this  addition.  Fiber  sourH 
recommend  20  to  30  per  cent  nylfl 
w’ith  wool;  at  least  50  per  cent 
rayon.  They  are  not  at  all  sanguH 
about  improvements  to  be  expecW 
when  10  per  cent  of  nylon  goes  i^| 
a  blend  and  the  rest  is  rayon.  AH 
they  caution  against  expecting  sen^| 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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I  Carpet  Fiber  Sparks  Storewide  Promotion  | 

I  How  many  departments  can  tie  in  with  a  promotion  that  S 
I  heralds  the  arrival  of  a  new  carpet  fiber?  At  McCurdy’s,  1 
I  in  Rochester,  New  York,  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  last  i 
I  March.  Among  the  departments  tied  in  were:  fabrics  by  g 
I  the  yard,  patterns,  ready-to-wear,  upholstered  furniture,  ^ 
I  draperies,  bedspreads,  linens  and  domestics,  lampshades.  1 

IThe  week-long  promotion,  staged  with  the  aid  of  nine  win-  i 
dows,  escalator  cards,  outlying  displays,  demonstrations,  etc.,  1 
I  moved  merchandise  all  over  the  store  and  also  sold  notable  § 
I  quantities  of  the  new  carpet:  Callaway’s  Chromtweed.  ^ 
i  The  fiber  in  Chromtweed  is  Eastman’s  Chromspun,  a  1 

I  I  solution-dyed  acetate  familiar  to  customers  in  many  apparel  p 
and  home  furnishings  items.  It  appeared  for  the  first  time  1 
in  carpeting  in  lofted  form,  offering  such  virtues  as  resili-  I 
ence,  soil  resistance,  easy  cleaning,  non-shedding  pile,  im-  § 
munity  to  moth  damage,  etc.  1 

I  In  the  top  photograph,  an  Eastman  representative  answers  i 
I  customer  questions  about  the  new  carpet  and  demonstrates  i 
I  the  ease  with  which  ink  spots,  etc.,  can  be  removed.  Help  | 
I  with  decorating  problems  was  offered  too.  On  the  table  are  1 

I"  take-home  samples  of  the  carpet.  Other  photos,  reading  p 
clockwise:  (1)  Window  dramatizes  wear  and  cleanability  by  1 
showing  cleaned  and  uncleaned  samples  of  carpeting  walked  S 
i  on  by  50,000  people  in  New  York’s  Grand  Central  Station.  1 
I  (2)  Room  vignette  in  carpet  department  shows  drapery  and  i 

II  lampshade  as  well  as  carpet;  posters  tell  story  of  the  50,000  i 
!  walkers  and  show  room  setting.  (3)  Carpet  display  uses  1 
diagram  and  photos  to  tell  how  fiber  is  made;  pictures  of  s 
5  room  settings  and  large  swatches  of  color  range  are  also  I 

(mounted  on  carpet;  drapery  fabric  hangs  at  right.  Sign  1 
lists  six  key  selling  points  and  gives  price.  (4)  In  the  bed-  1 
I  spread  section,  floor  poster  shows  color  swatches.  S 


,\  N. 


whatever  the  percentage  of  nylon, 
when  the  carpet  is  poorly  made.  Th( 
fiber  itself  can’t  carry  the  ball,  but  it 
often  carries  the  blame  when  things 
go  wrong. 
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BARKfnS  Is  Me  BIGGEST! 


Knowing  the  Fiber.  Widely  used 
among  the  wool  carpet  mills  is  a  70/JO 
blend  of  wool  and  nylon.  Devotees  of 
wool,  among  whom  must  be  numbered 
many  retail  salesmen  as  well  as  many 
mill  men,  tend  to  imply  that  the  only 
purpose  of  the  nylon  in  the  blend  is 
to  extend  the  industry’s  limited  wool 
supply.  Fiber  sources,  however,  say 
the  nylon  improves  the  performance 
of  the  blersd.  A  press  release  from 
Industrial  Rayon  Corporation,  for  in¬ 
stance,  cites  test  results  showing  that 
a  blend  of  20  to  40  per  cent  nylon  with 
wool  w'ill  quintuple  the  carpet’s  life 
and  “markedly  improve’’  its  ability  to 
regain  pile  height  after  crushing  and 
to  retain  texture  after  use  and  sham¬ 
pooing. 

Nylon  and  rayon  fiber  sources,  seek¬ 
ing  to  clear  up  misinformation  about 
their  fibers,  are  going  directly  to 
stores,  to  carpet  clubs,  and  sometimes 
to  the  consumer  by  way  of  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  store.  They  report 
most  floor  coverings  buyers  and  sales¬ 
men  eager  to  learn  how  to  present  the 
man-made  fibers  without  overselling, 
rhey  report  also  that  there  are  still 
many  who  don’t  want  to  know,  who 
hope  they  can  go  on  closing  their  eyes 
and  ears  to  anything  that  isn’t  wool. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  among  the 
buyers  who  cooperated  in  this  survey, 
there  are  some  who  feel  that  their  jobs 
are  easier  if  they  can  but  stick  to  wool. 


YOUNG  PAMIIY 
bmekmdndfsmf 


^BRENTWOOD' 

CARPET 


•  A  trancnlouiTaliie  is  twpobly  textured  cvpct  of  S0% 
vool  lod  20%  Djrloo . . .  nude  foe  us  extlusiTcljr! 

•  Buicn'  77  jresn  of  experience  is  behind  the  design,  the 
deep  lostroas  CshfMnis  Colocs,  the  pluih  pile  wesve.' 

Ym  •<  Kficiena  MM  in*  MUm  if  «>•  cupel .  .  .luhuBm 
•  faUM  MMluMf  p«  M*  dai  bnaOeu*  rwrnuif  uie 

n*  mmi  I*  •  tm  anitf  ■ .  ■  fan  pfa*  pita  ualan:  ifck 


Newer  Entries.  Meantime,  other  new 
carpet  synthetics  have  been  coming 
into  the  picture,  or  are  due  to  enter 
very  soon.  Eastman,  for  instance,  has 
a  solution-dyed,  continuous  filament, 
lofted  acetate  the  virtues  of  which  in¬ 
clude  soil  resistance,  easy  cleaning,  fast 
color,  and  automatic  color  harmony 
with  other  Chromspun  home  furnish¬ 
ings  merchandise.  (McCurdy’s,  of 
Rochester,  made  capital  of  this  last 
point  when  it  introduced  a  Callaway 
carpet  of  Chromspun  last  spring:  it 
ran  what  was  almost  a  storewide  pro¬ 
motion,  and  moved  a  variety  of  other 
merchandise  a*  well  as  impressive 
amounts  of  carpeting.) 

Acrilan,  having  survived  the  small 


Many  promotional  tools  are  put  to  work  at  once  in  this  ad  by  Barker  Bros., 
Los  Angeles.  First,  the  carpet  is  an  exclusive,  offered  under  the  store  name. 
(“Barker’s  77  years  of  experience  is  behind  the  design.  .  .  .’’)  Trade-ins  are 
mentioned:  “.  .  .  we’re  one  of  the  few  stores  in  the  country  to  give  liberal 
trade-in  allowances.”  An  invitation  to  telephone  for  an  in-the-home  salesman 
is  included.  Credit  terms  are  mentioned  two  ways:  first,  10  per  cent  down  and 
24  months  to  pay;  next,  the  down  and  monthly  payments  for  installations  of 
40,  60  and  80  square  yards.  Final  touch:  a  mention  is  included,  over  at  the  left, 
of  a  special  furnittire  group  in  the  store’s  Young  Home  Planners  Center. 


get  aboard  the  Berwick  bandwagon  for  a  new  nylon  success  story... in  carpeting. 


Remember  what  happened  when  American  women  discovered  that  nylon 
hosiery  looked  better,  washed  easier,  dried  quicker,  lasted  longer? 

Today,  Barwick  Nylon  carpeting  is  writing  another  success  story  . . . 
for  the  same  reasons.  Nylon  carpeting  by  Barwick  glorifies  floors 
with  the  most  practical  crisp  twist  textures  women  have  ever  seen. 
Berwick’s  unmatchable  handling  of  stronger-than-steel  nylon 
produces  a  carpet  of  amazing  durability;  completely  firee  of  moth, 

,  beetle  and  mildew  damage.  Cleans  in  a  whisk, 
arwick  resists  spotting  and  staining. 

mills,  inc.  Nylon  by  Barwick  enables  you  to  promote  all  these  advantages, 

Adol[«rs  o/  fum  corptf  plus  highest  resistance  to  crushing  and  matting  even  after  long  years 

I  MM.  cMMiii.  iMMiA  wear  and  cleaning,  and  crisp  twist  textures  never  before  achieved! 

See  the  complete  Barwick  nylon  line  backed  by  strong  national 
advertising,  merchandising  aids  and  extensive  consumer 
promotion . . .  you’ll  agree  that  now  is  the  time  to  join 
Barwick  in  the  new  high-profit  swing  to  nylon. 
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duplication  of  what  is  already  on  tht 
market;  most  of  the  significant  change 
are  in  the  direction  of  answering  cuv 
tomer  needs  that  are  as  yet  unfilled. 

Even  more  pressing  is  the  problem 
of  which  store  gets  which  new  fiber 
first.  The  older  synthetics  are  fairly 
universally  available  in  the  trade; 
the  new  ones  are  not.  Each  new  fiber 
comes  on  the  market  in  limited  supply 
at  first.  In  the  beginning,  there  is 
usually  only  enough  for  the  one  or 
two  carpet  mills  that  worked  (some¬ 
times  for  years)  with  the  fiber  source 
in  adapting  that  particular  synthetic 
to  floor  covering  needs.  And  these 
mills,  for  the  first  few  seasons,  usually 
produce  only  enough  of  the  new  prod¬ 
uct  for  one  or  two  key  stores  in  each 
area. 
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temfjest  itirred  up  on  the  subject  of  been  providing  a  decorative  note  in 

its  possible  flammability,  is  doing  nice-  woven  rugs  for  some  time;  now  at 

ly  in  two  major  carpet  lines.  Dynel,  least  one  prcxiucer,  Metlon,  has  a  way 

not  yet  quite  ready,  is  expected  to  pro-  to  bring  the  touch  of  glitter  to  the  cut 

vide  the  industry  with  another  acrylic  pile  of  tufted  rugs,  tcx). 

fiber.  Acetate  in  staple  fiber  form  has 

been  used  in  blends  for  some  time.  Problem  or  Opportunity?  Each  new 

often  to  help  produce  interesting  color  development,  and  particularly  each 

effects.  Nylon,  used  alone,  has  come  new  fiber,  broadens  the  customer’s 

a  long  way  from  the  plain  weaves  in  choice  and  increases  her  chance  of  get- 

which  it  first  appeared;  heat-set  twists  ting  the  right  combination  of  style, 

have  made  it  usable  for  friezes  and  price,  and  wearing  qualities.  It  also 

almost  any  construction  the  industry  provides  the  buyer  with  a  new  head- 

fancies.  Solution-dyed  rayons  are  in-  ache  or  two.  For  one  thing,  there  is 

triguing  some  mills;  with  fibers  al-  the  matter  of  constantly  broadening 

ready  colored;  designers  have  no  dye  the  assortment.  Even  now,  some  buy- 

problems.  They  can  get  almost  any  ers  are  already  wondering  how  they 

shade  or  color  they  want  by  combin-  can  get  their  managements  to  allow 

ing  different  colored  fibers  in  varying  them  enough  inventory  to  present  a 

proportions.  Saran  made  its  bow  a  sufficient  assortment  to  the  customer, 

year  or  two  ago.  Metallic  fibers  have  Not  every  new  fiber  idea  represents  a 


Choosing  Exclusives.  Although  ang¬ 
ling  for  an  exclusive  is  an  old  story  to 
the  carpet  buyer,  he  has  a  somewhat 


Recommendations 


If^  the  department  store  is  to  begin  gain¬ 
ing,  rather  than  continue  losing  importance 
in  the  floor  coverings  field,  here  are  some  of 
the  things  buyers  and  their  resources  believe 
it  should  do: 


•  Improve  the  Sales  Staff. 

Selling  in  the  home  is  important;  selling 
anywhere  is  a  slower,  more  complicated  pro¬ 
cess  than  ever  in  floor  coverings.  A  store 
needs  men  good  enough,  and  well  enough 
paid,  so  that  they  will  take  time  to  help  the 
customer  make  a  wise  choice,  rather  than  let 
her  (and  her  other  home  furnishings  pur¬ 
chases)  go  elsewhere. 

•  Cater  to  the  “Mobile*^  Customer. 

Insistence  upon  volume  from  the  floor  cov¬ 
erings  departments  leads  to  over-emphasis  on 
wall-to-wall,  and  an  overlooking  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  temporary  quarters  or  for  other 
reasons  not  ready  for  so  large  an  investment. 
Development  of  rug  sales  may  mean  smaller 
unit  sales  than  for  wall-to-wall,  but  faster  and 
more  profitable  ones. 

•  Give  the  Buyer  T ools. 

Like  any  other  buyer,  the  floor  coverings 
man  needs  a  bright  department,  good  display 
helps,  consistent  advertising,  and  adequate 
staff.  Lacking  these,  how  cart  he  compete? 


•  Learn  to  Live  With  Synthetics. 

The  supply  of  good  carpet  wool  may  never 
again  be  adequate.  Each  new  fiber  developed 
fills  a  special  niche  of  its  own— offers  stores  a 
special  chance  to  be  first  with  something  new, 
to  gear  a  divisional  or  storewide  promotion 
to  a  fiber  theme.  More  thorough  market 
work,  more  flexible  planning  will  be  needed. 


•  Study  the  Trade-In  Situation. 

Even  if  the  store  itself  wants  no  part  of 
trade-ins,  it  must  be  in  touch  with  what  others 
in  the  community  are  doing.  If  it  does  start 
a  trade-in  program,  it  should  allow  a  year  or 
two  to  fit  its  program  to  the  community’s 
needs  and  get  it  working  smoothly. 


...adds  up  to  tlie  best  twist  carpets  anywbere! 

You’ve  heard  It  mentioned  here,  there  and  everywhere.  WN  73, 
the  wonderful  Bigelow  yam  that  has  made  such  a  wonderful  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  modem  twist  carpet. 

The  secret  is  the  combination  of  70%  virgin  wool  and  30%  special 
carpet  nylon.  The  wool  gives  lots  of  body  and  resilience  to  the 
carpet;  and  the  nylon  adds  plenty  of  good  hard-wearing  strength 
and  an  extra  resistance  to  abrasion. 

Colors  come  brighter,  too.  The  clear  carpet  nylon  and  fine  car¬ 
pet  wool  create  a  tmly  distinctive  coloring. 

Better  all  round.  So  the  result  of  WN  73  is  simply— better  twist 
carpets.  They  look  better,  wear  better,  feel  better  underfoot.  So, 
of  course,  they  must  sell  better,  too ! 

Two  carpets  made  with  new  WN  73  yam  are  Timeless^  and  Tan¬ 
dem.®  Timeless  gives  you  a  rich,  two-level  texture  in  13  colors. 

Tandem  combines  high-styled  beauty  and  mgged  wear  at  a  vol¬ 
ume  price.  Both  are  just  loaded  with  sell ! 


M 


m 


Bigelow. .  • 


fine  rugs  and  carpets  since  1825 
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different  problem  when  the  exclusive 
is  a  new  fiber  or  a  new  departure  in 
the  treatment  of  an  existing  fiber. 
His  problem  is  no  longer  merely  one 
of  taste  and  value.  He  has  to  consider 
the  soundness  of  the  research  the  fiber 
and  carpet  sources  have  done;  the  re¬ 
ception  customers  will  give  to  some¬ 
thing  they  may  never  have  seen  or 
heard  of  before:  the  attitude  of  the 
department’s  salespeople  toward  the 
new  idea— and  the  ever  present  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  may  hesitate  too  long 
and  let  some  other  store  in  his  area 
jump  in.  To  feature  a  sound  new  idea 
is  to  build  prestige  among  customers 
and  in  the  market;  to  push  a  half- 
baked  one  is  to  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  customers  and  management  upon 
his  head. 

It  is  not  easy  now,  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  easy  each  year,  for  the 
floor  coverings  buyer  to  keep  his  door 


Most  families  spend  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  amount  of  time  decid¬ 
ing  to  buy  floor  coverings.  The  aver¬ 
age  discussion  jjeriod,  according  to 
industry  surveys,  is  about  18  months 
and  it  may  run  as  long  as  three  years 
in  individual  cases.  Houses,  cars,  fur 
coats,  and  many  other  major  purchases 
are  made  with  less  preliminary  debate 
and  soul-searching.  Carjiets,  however, 
are  a  deferrable  purchase.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  may  need  them  and  consider 
them  a  necessity,  yet  she  does  set  up 
housekeeping  without  them;  even 
during  her  third  year  in  a  new  home, 
she  may  not  yet  have  them  and  she 
may  still  be  considered  a  prime  pros¬ 
pect  for  floor  coverings. 

The  problem  of  triggering  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  action  a  little  faster  is  one 
that  the  industry  has  given  much 
thought  to;  it  has  also  delved  into 
ways  of  getting  her  to  buy  more  when 
the  golden  buying  moment  does  come. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  born  of  this  brain-racking  call 
for  retail  action.  Some  of  them  are 
department  store  meat;  others,  to 


open  to  new  fiber  ideas  and  yet 
screen  out  those  that  should  have  died 
a-borning.  But  what  he  can  do  now, 
with  management’s  help,  is  adjust  his 
market  and  merchandising  habits  to 
the  changes  that  are  coming. 

More  Market  Work.  Market  trips,  for 
instance,  will  have  to  include  a  little 
extra  time  for  checking  on  fibers— 
what’s  new,  and  what’s  cooking.  New 
carpet  fibers  don’t  blossom  overnight: 
one  currently  on  the  market  is  the  fruit 
of  more  than  three  years  of  exjjeri- 
mentation  by  a  mill  and  a  fiber  source. 
Hints  of  what  is  coming  can  be  picked 
up  by  the  interested  buyer  and  there 
may  even  be  an  opportunity  to  contrib 
ute  an  opinion  or  a  suggestion  to  the 
resource.  More  important,  by  the  time 
the  prodtict  is  ready  for  the  pu!>lic, 
the  buyer  will  be  ready  to  decide  how 
or  if  he  will  handle  it.  He  will  know 


judge  from  buyer  reaction,  are  poison, 
pure  and  simple.  Even  if  the  individ¬ 
ual  store  does  not  act  upon  them,  it 
is  bound  to  be  affected  by  what  others 
in  the  community  may  do. 

Trade-Ins.  One  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  current  controversies  rages  on  the 
subject  of  trade-ins.  Broadening  the 
replacement  market  by  buying  up  the 
customer’s  old  carpeting  is  not  a  new 
idea;  many  small  stores  have  been 
doing  it  for  a  long  time,  and,  among 
the  larger  ones,  the  Barker  Brothers’ 
stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  a  not¬ 
able  example.  What  gives  the  subject 
timeliness  and  makes  it  a  matter  for 
current  decisions,  however,  is  that  the 
Carpet  Institute  has  been  studying 
the  possibilities  and  the  mechanics  of 
trade-in  operations  and  publicizing  its 
findings. 

Buyers  who  cooperated  in  Stores’ 
survey  are  distinctly  unenthusiastic 
about  trade-ins.  A  few  do  accept  them, 
and  a  few  more  are  considering  them, 
but  not  one  of  the  reporting  buyers 
encourages  them.  In  fact,  one  buyer 


not  only  what  the  new  fiber  offers,  but 
also  what  competition  may  be  brew¬ 
ing  for  it  somewhere  else  in  the  flow 
coverings  market. 

When  he  does  take  on  a  new  fiber, 
he  may  need  special  dispensations  to 
provide  room  in  his  merchandise  and 
promotion  budget  for  it.  Here,  man¬ 
agement  probably  has  to  come  into 
the  jjicture,  for  the  opportunities  for 
divisional  and  even  storewide  tie-ins 
are  inviting.  A  fiber  that  is  new  in 
carpeting  is  seldom  new  in  other  de¬ 
partments;  the  new  elements  are  the 
coarseness,  crimp,  and  other  features 
required  for  floor  coverings.  Apparel 
and  home  furnishings  departments 
will  already  have  a  wide  variety  o( 
merchandise  containing  that  fiber.  A 
storewidc  jiromotion  featuring  the 
immense  versatility  of  the  particular 
man-made  fiber,  or  of  man-mades  in 
general,  is  one  way  to  let  the  whole 
store  profit  by  the  carpet  buyer’s  alert¬ 
ness  in  spotting  a  new  answer  to  the 
customer’s  floor  coverings  needs. 

who  now  takes  trade-ins  writes:  “1 
will  take  20  per  cent  less  volume  and 
make  more  money  without  trade-ins." 
Another  buyer,  who  does  not  accept 
them,  says  he  cannot  find  one  valid 
reason  for  encouraging  them,  although 
he  has  much  to  say  against  them. 
“There  will  not  be  an  increase  in 
yardage  sold,’’  he  maintains.  “If  ont 
or  two  dealers,  no  matter  how  unim¬ 
portant,  start  pushing  trade-ins  in  a 
city,  they  will  force  others  to  follow. 
II  this  happens,  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  unsafe  boat  with  auto 
mobile  and  appliance  dealers  with  re¬ 
lation  to  low  markup,  higher  selling 
cost,  plus  many  other  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  carptets  alone.’’ 

Success  Story.  Against  this  attitude, 
which  appears  representative  of  the 
majority  of  buyers,  there  is  the  view¬ 
point  expressed  by  E.  A.  Moos,  of 
Snellenburg’s,  Philadelphia,  at  a  spring 
meeting  of  the  NRDGA  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division.  The  carpet  trade-in  is 
a  relatively  new  adventure  there,  but 
so  far  the  store  reports  that  it  has  not 
met  the  problem  buyers  fear  most- 
that  of  over-allowing  for  the  old  car¬ 
pet.  The  cost  of  picking  it  up  is  elim¬ 
inated,  since  this  is  done  when  tht 
new  floor  covering  is  installed.  Al- 


New  Selling  Tacticst  Some 
Successful,  Some  Unprouen 
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stores 


There's  a  million  dollar  carpet  ad 


You’ll  never  see  as  much  concentrated,  hard-selling  promotion 
at  £dl  levels  behind  any  single  carpet  fiber  as  you’re  going  to 
see  with  Acrilan  this  fall.  It’s  a  multi-million-dollar  campaign 
that’s  going  to  put  Acrilan  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  carpet- 
minded  public.  It  will  back  up  every  ad  you  run  on  Cabin 
Crafts-Needletuft  Acrilan  carpets.  It  will  make  them  the  one 
group  of  carpets  you  absolutely  cannot  be  without,  the  carpets 
your  customers  will  insist  on  seeing.  To  get  your  biggest  share 
of  that  campaign,  order  your  Cabin  Crafts-Needletuft  Acrilan 
carpets  now  and  schedule  your  ads  from  September  on. 

‘Acrylic  Bbar  by  CHEMSTRAND  Cabin  Crafts  Inc.,  Dalton,  Georgia 


I  BEfOHE- 


[miwMgi 


AgBJIAM 


JOAN  CAIIinELD,starof 

Chemstraad's  “Saly”  show, 
NBCTV,  Sunday  nicMs. 


10-126  &  10-128  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  •  35th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
99  Chauncey  St.,  Boston  Mass.  *  Western  Merchandise  Mart,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
643  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  •  130  Glass  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 
F.  G.  Duggan,  Ltd.:  70  Wellington  Street,  W.,  Toronto  •  Beatty  Bldg.,  Vancouver  *  1242  McGill  College  Avenue,  Montreal,  Canada 
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Physical  Aids  to  Selling 

Letting  the  customer  choose  from  among  today’s  wide 
variety  of  carpeting  calls  for  physical  aids  to  selling.  Big^ 
low’s  Style  Selector,  shown  here  as  adapted  by  Rossiter’sof 
Dayton,  groups  samples  by  type  (plain,  textured,  sculptured, 
figured,  rather  than  by  weave,  fiber,  color,  or  price).  A 
“recognition”  group  helps  the  customer  find  the  type  that 
interests  her;  then  she  goes  to  the  section  of  the  rack  where 
carpets  of  that  kind  are  hung.  From  James  Lees  &  Sonj, 
comes  the  “Acc-Sell-erator”  device  shown,  for  hanging 
samples  vertically  so  that  they  slide  back  and  forth  at  finger's 
touch,  permitting  customer  to  browse  and  compare  as  easily 
as  if  she  were  looking  at  a  rack  of  blouses.  Version  shown 
holds  .*J6  samples,  each  9  x  12.  Even  when  ceiling  height  is 
inadequate  and  samples  must  be  folded  over  at  top,  pile 
is  unmarked  and  samples  remain  salable  as  rugs  at  end  ol 
season.  And  from  Collins  &  Aikman,  for  their  Candalon 
carpet,  a  mobile  display  (above)  holds  50  samples  (27*  i 
18")  in  space  42  inches  wide. 


though  invitations  to  trade-in  do  not 
bring  a  flood  of  inquiries  at  this  store, 
they  get  the  salesman  into  the  home 
to  make  an  appraisal— and  with  that 
head  start,  he  gets  a  higher  ratio  of 
closings  to  call  than  otherwise. 

That  high  ratio  of  closings  is  the 
incentive  pointed  out  by  those  who 
have  studied  trade-in  operations.  They 
say  a  trade-in  discourages  shopping 
about  and  puts  the  retailer  in  a  better 
f>osition  to  get  his  normal  markup  on 
the  sale  of  new  carpet.  As  for  the  old, 
he  is  advised  to  give  it  an  honest  valu¬ 
ation  in  terms  of  what  it  will  bring. 
No  one  is  in  favor  of  using  the  trade- 


in  allowance  merely  as  a  gimmick  to 
cut  prices. 

Selling  Used  Goods.  Markets  foun^  for 
used  floor  coverings  are  varied;  low  in¬ 
come  families,  rooming  houses,  hotels, 
even  office  buildings.  Small  classified 
ads  are  sufficient  to  attract  buyers,  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,  and  many  poten¬ 
tial  buyers  will  put  their  names  on  a 
waiting  list  if  they  can’t  find  just  what 
they  want  on  their  first  call.  For  some 
buyers,  it  isn’t  even  necessary  to  recon¬ 
dition  the  trade-in  goods.  Most  re¬ 
tailers  do,  however,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  a  tie-in  with  a  local  rug  cleaner 


is  recommended.  In  any  case,  the  de-  f 
mand  for  the  used  rugs  seems  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply  in  many  com¬ 
munities,  and  dealers  who  handle , 
trade-ins  say  that  they  make  a  good  j 
markup  on  both  phases  of  the  sale,  f 

Department  stores  are  warned  | 
against  a  common  error:  giving  the  I 
idea  a  fast  fling  and  letting  it  drop.  [ 
Building  up  the  trade-in  operation  is  i 
not  for  one-shot,  but  for  slow,  steady- 
effort.  A  certain  amount  of  exploring  jj 
is  necessary  to  find  an  operating  pat  R 
tern  that  fits  the  community;  this  mayK 
take  a  couple  of  years.  Before  a  de-p 
partment  store  can  launch  a  trade-in  ^ 
operation,  it  needs  a  buyer  who  is| . 
eager  to  do  that  exploring,  and  a  man-i 
agement  who  will  back  him  while  het- 
does  it. 

Whether  or  not  a  particular  store  is| 
interested  in  trade-ins,  however,  some] 
investigation  df  the  local  situationi 
seems  called  \  for  right  now.  Even  il| 
a  store  is  firmly  determined  to  takei 

stores! 


Creations  in  All  Purpose  Demands 


And  Other  Russell-Lacey 


In  Conception 


In  Uniqueness 


In  Consumer  Preference 


In  Workmanship 


In  Sales  Appeal 


Ovals,  Oblongs,  Rounds  and  Contours 
Decorator  Colors 

Man  Made  and  Natural  Fibers. 


CHICAGO- 10-12*  MERCMANOm  MART 


LOOP  'N'  TUPf  PRODUCTS  arc  prolKtcd  undar  Patent  Not.  2~a2«47,  2-482A82;ai4atf«a3,And  2.^23123. 
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no  trade-ins,  ever,  it  still  needs  to  keep 
up  with  what  is  being  offered  and 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  this 
direction  in  its  community.  If  some¬ 
one  else  is  pulling  away  the  depart- 
ment  store’s  customers  with  trade-in 
offers,  the  store  doesn’t  necessarily 
have  to  fight  fire  with  fire;  if  there  it 
a  fire,  some  of  the  other  promotional 
weapons  in  the  department  store  arse 
nal  may  be  even  more  effective  in  put- 
ting  it  out. 
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In-the-Home  Selling.  A  key  advantage 
listed  for  trade-ins  is  that  they  give 
the  salesman  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
home,  and  this  in  turn  gives  him  a 
chance  to  make  a  bigger  and  often 
more  profitable  sale  than  he  would 
otherwise  do.  With  or  without  trade 
ins,  in-the-home  selling  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  department’s  oper 
ation.  Among  the  reporting  stores, 
nearly  all  do  some  selling  in  the  home. 
Of  those  who  do  such  selling,  one  in 
four  repsorts  that  in-the-home  sales  ac¬ 
count  for  at  least  half  the  department’s 
volume.  Only  one  in  five  of  the  stores, 
however,  has  a  special  staff  of  outside 
men. 

The  typical  reporting  buyer  has  his 
regular  men  spend  part  of  their  time 
selling  in  the  home.  In  many  stores, 
the  sale  begins  on  the  selling  floor 
and  is  followed  through  by  the  sales¬ 
man  in  the  home.  One  store  that 
operates  in  this  fashion  closes  80  per 
cent  of  its  volume  in  the  home;  says 
the  buyer:  “I  don’t  know  how  any 
floor  coverings  department  can  exist 
without  in-the-home  selling.” 

An  occasional  store  draws  a  sharp 
distinction  between  selling  in  the 
home  and  following  through  on  sales 
begun  on  the  floor.  One  such  store  has 
a  special  man  for  in-the-home  work; 
he  sells  only  regular  goods;  sale  mer 
chandise  is  not  offered.  Stores  without 
a  special  outside  staff  say  it  is  tnott 
effective  to  have  the  regular  man  make 
the  calls,  or  that  there  aren’t  enough 
leads  to  keep  an  outside  staff  busy. 

One  store  has  temporarily  discon¬ 
tinued  in-the-home  selling  because  it 
has  cut  down  traffic  and  adversely 
affected  impulse  item  sales— satter 
rugs,  door  mats,  and  similar  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  is  a  highly  promotional 
store,  howeveri  Others  among  the  re 
porting  stores  who  are  not  now  doing 
an  in-the-home  job  would  like  to;  only 


Facts  for  Customers 

The  advent  of  a  new  fiber  creates  an  opportunity  for  a  store  to  show 
itself  to  its  customers,  present  and  future,  as  a  source  of  authoritative 
information.  In  introducing  an  Acrilan  carpet  by  Firth,  Rich’s  of 
Atlanta  used  informative  displays  like  the  one  above,  which  listed  and 
explained  fiber’s  selling  points.  At  Decatur,  Alabama,  home  of  an 
Acrilan  plant,  the  Hunter  Furniture  Company  gave  thought  to  tomor¬ 
row  and  beamed  part  of  its  efforts  for  the  new  fiber  toward  high  school 
girls,  many  of  whom  marry  soon  after  graduation.  Over  500  girls  and 
their  parents  attended  demonstrations  like  this  one,  featuring  Firth 
representative,  in  a  single  day. 


-the-home  job  would  like  to;  only 
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tifton  runners 

Practical  from  Plan 


ENTRANCE  RUNNERS 


to  Price* 


Select  from  a  wide  choice  of  patterns, 
tweeds  and  plains  in  cut  and  loop.  Sizes  from 
2'x5'  to  2'xlO'.  The  24"x7C)"  runner  is  priced 
to  retail  at  apprx.  $1.98-$2.98-$3.98-$4.98. 
Sell  the  many  uses  of  runners. 


^This  i§  a  part  of  our  regular  line  which 
includes  scatter  to  room  size  rugs 


COFFEE  TABLE 
RUNNERS 


HALLWAY  RUNNERS 


RUG  MILIS 


EAST  POINT,  GA. 


SOFA  OR  BED  RUNNERS 


STAIR  RUNNERS 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents  •  ISELIN-JEFFERSON  CO.  •  ^  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  PHILADELPHIA  DALLAS  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS  BOSTON  MONTREAL  LOS  ANGELES 
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Callaway’s  consumer  reputation  for  style  and  quality  leadership  in  textile 
products  results  from  a  company  policy  of  retail-minded  planning. 
In  Carpeting,  Area  Rugs,  Scatters,  Towels  &  Bath  Rugs,  Callaway  consistently 
offers  a  complete  retail-right  range  of  styles  and  colors,  of  natural  and 
science  fibers,  of  promotable  prices  at  full  markup. 


CALLAWAY  brings  you  the  fashion  firsts  in  CARPETS 


Callaway  carpet  pace-setters  include  the  first 
important  tufted  broadlooms . .  .  new-fiber 
firsts  like  the  outstandingly  successful 
Chromtweed . . .  leaders  Hke  super-L  viscose 
yams  and  many  more. 


And  count  on  Callaway  for  the  100%  story 
in  carpets:  a  wide  choice  of  patterns  and  prices 
and  fibers,  including  100%  Chromspun*, 
100%  nylon,  100%  wool,  100%  cotton,  100% 
Avisco®  rayon ;  as  well  as  the  best  in  blends. 

*KASTMAN  COLOR — LOCUD  ACBTATI 


Callaway  implements  its  retail-planned  merchandising  program 
with  full-color  national  advertising  and  promotional  aids 
for  store  tie-ins.  If  you’d  like  to  step-up  profits  in  your  store’s 
floor-covering  departments,  you  should  get  the 
complete  Callaway  story  now. 


X.  \ 

\ 
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the  lack  of  enough  good  men  holds 
them  back. 

Square-Foot  Pricing.  If  most  buyers 
agree  with  the  industry  that  there  are 
distinct  advantages  in  selling  in  the 
home,  most  buyers  disagree  every  bit 
as  heartily  with  the  industry  when  it 
suggests  square-foot  pricing.  Not  one 
of  the  reporting  stores  prices  in  that 
manner;  a  few  have  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject;  most  are  violently  against 
the  whole  idea.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of 
trade-ins,  if  only  one  small  store  in 
town  takes  up  the  idea,  the  problem 
comes  home  to.  the  department  store. 
A  review  of  the  subject  at  this  time, 
therefore,  seems  appropriate. 

This  is  how  the  reasoning  goes:  The 
customer  measures  her  room  in  feet; 
she  buys  rugs  and  other  floor  coverings 
in  feet.  Only  when  she  buys  broad- 
loom  carpeting  are  prices  quoted  to 
her  per  square  yard  of  fabric  or  jjer 
square  yard  installed.  At  this  point, 
proponents  of  the  suggested  new  meth¬ 
od  begin  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  ability  to  do  arithmetic.  When 
she  has  finally  worked  out  the  number 
of  square  feet  in  her  living  room,  they 
say,  she  is  likely  to  divide  that  figure 
by  three  instead  of  nine  to  see  how 
many  square  yards  she  needs,  and  she 
will  then  decide  that  she  cannot  afford 
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Facts  at  the  Firing  Line 

Nylon  and  rayon  fiber  sources  bring 
the  facts  about  their  products  directly 
to  store  people  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  through  the  trade,  in  an  effort  to  get 
their  respective  stories  told  correctly 
and  completely.  A  few  examples:  At  a 
carpet  club  meeting  in  Burlingame, 
California,  a  spokesman  for  Industrial 
Rayon  Corporation  tells  what  nylon 
will  do.  His  audience  includes  distrib¬ 
utors,  buyers,  store  owners,  salesmen. 
Pocket  fact  cards  are  distributed  to 
salesmen.  Also  shown  are  the  fact  cards 
for  consumers  distributed  for  rayon  by 
I  he  American  Rayon  Institute,  and  for 
nylon  by  Du  Pont.  The  store  demon¬ 
strations  of  Avisco  are  by  this  time 
undoubtedly  familiar;  now  a  10-minute 
film  for  salesmen  is  also  available. 


a 


to  buy  all  that  carpeting. 

Of  course,  that's  not  the  way  to  esti¬ 
mate  carpeting  needs.  If  she  wants 
carpeting  1 1  feet  wide,  it  will  be  cut 
from  a  12-foot  roll,  with  a  foot  wasted; 
if  she  wants  a  wall-to-wall  installa¬ 
tion  in  a  room  13  feet  wide,  a  15-foot 
roll  may  be  used,  with  two  feet  wasted 
for  each  foot  of  length  in  her  room. 
The  right  way  to  quote  prices,  says 
one  buyer,  is  in  linear  feet  per  carpet 
width  required— if  anyone  wahts  to 
change  from  the  square-yard  figures 
to  which  people  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed. 

The  square-foot  price  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  the  unit  cost  of 
carpeting  sound  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  wall-to-wall  installation  is 
bound  to  involve  waste,  and  the  waste 
looks  even  larger  when  stated  in 


square  feet.  One  buyer  suggests  that  ; 
the  industry  has  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  talking  about  new  pricing 
systems;  before  they  go  into  that,  he’d  F 
like  them  to  produce  broadlootn  in 
many  more  widths  than  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  If  there  were  widths  from  six  to 
16  feet,  at  intervals  of  one  and  one- 
half  feet,  there  would  be  less  waste 
and  fewer  problems,  he  says.  ? 

Quoting  on  Jobs.  Buyers  prefer  to  talk  ^ 
in  terms  of  the  total  job,  however,  thus  | 
side-stepping  any  arithmetical  road- 
blocks  for  the  customer  who  hasn’t  I 
quite  enough  fingers  on  which  to  i 
count  up  ;her  needs.  More  than  hall  | 
the  reporting  stores  quote  wall-to-wall  I 
prices  at  times  terms  of  the  installed  | 
cost  per  room  of  typical  size:  if  the  .! 
customer’s  rooni  is  at  all  similar  to  ^ 
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Mr.  Smith 
makes  a  call  on 

YOU! 


Twm,  SMITH:  Hello.  How’s  business.’ 


MR.  SMITH:  You  buy  only  a  saleable  27"  x  54"  rug 
showline.  A  full  line  costs  only  $620.  We  back  you  up 
with  a  $230,000  inventory  and  give  you  immediate  de¬ 
livery  on  every  rug  you  sell,  pre-packaged  and  ready 
for  re-delivery  to  your  customer. 

Now,  let’s  just  mention  the  advantages  of  having  the 
kind  of  self -selling,  self -servicing  unit  that  lets  the  cus¬ 
tomer  pick  out  her  own  rug.  Our  Floor-Plan  selector 
fixture  almost  pre-sells  her  by  the  time  your  salesman 
gets  to  her. 


TOU:  Could  be  better,  I  guess.  I’m  about  even  on  vol¬ 
ume,  but  profits  are  down. 


MR.  SMITH:  That’s  just  why  I’m  here.  I’d  like  to  show 
you  how  to  cut  costs,  build  profits— in  a  way  that’s  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  operation  right  now.  And  at  no  risk  to  you. 


YOU:  This  I  gotta  hear.  Just  look  at  this  department. 
Lots  of  space.  Too  much  inventory.  Too  little  return. 


TOU:  It  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  People  don’t 
buy  rugs  that  way.  It’s  the  way  you  buy  groceries  in  a 
supermarket. 


MR.  SBHTH:  That’s  just  why  I’d  like  to  bend  your  ear 
for  a  few  minutes  about  Alexander  Smith’s  Original 
Floor-Plan  Rug  Program. 


MR.  SMITH:  Right!  The  modern  way.  In  a  super¬ 
market  every  square  foot  of  space  has  to  pay  off.  Floor- 
Plan  is  built  on  the  same  principle.  Fast  turnover. 
More  turnover.  10  to  23  times  in  one  year.  More  profit 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space. 

(Taking  out  order  book.)  If  I  were  you  I’d  sign  up  right 
now  and  be  ready  for  Fall  business. 


ii  MR.  SBnTH:O.K.  Take  selection  first— in  Floor-Plan 
iJii^.you  give  your  customers  2733  di£Ferent  items  to  choose 
i  from.  If  a  customer  can’t  find  the  right  rug  here,  it  just 
isn’t  made. 


Take  size— every  Floor-Plan  pattern  comes  in  29  sizes. 
Not  just  any  sizes,  but  sizes  that  meet  99%  of  all  rugs 
sold. 


Look  at  cost.  Your  customers  reap  the  savings  of  produc¬ 
tion  line  rug  making... savings  that  let  them  afford 
large  sizes  or  another  rug! 


FREE:  We’ll  send  you  a  top-grain 
leather  FLOOR-PLAN  memo  pad 
billfold.  Just  write  us  asking  that 
an  Alexander  Smith  salesman  f  H 
on  you.  He  will  help  set  up  a  cus¬ 
tom  made  FLOOR-PLAN  program 
for  your  store.  Write  Alexander 
Smith,  Inc.,  Dept.  C,  295  Fifds 
Avenue,  New  York  Id,  N.Y. 


Another  Floor-Plan  exclusive:  'There  are  3  padding 
qualities,  in  all  29  rug  sizes,  every  one  with  the  same 
built-in,  mass  production  savings. 


Inding  up  is  easier  with  Floor-Plan.  Your  men  can 
step  up  and  down  the  line  with  5  Axminsters,  2  Wiltons, 
3  Velvets  and  2  Tufted  qualities. 


TOU:  What  will  this  deal  cost  me? 


Alexander  Smith  *13 
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any  of  the  sizes  quoted,  she  has  a 
rough  idea  of  what  her  cost  will  be. 

Another  method  used  by  more  than 
half  the  reporting  stores  (and  much 
liked  by  those  who  see  instalment 
credit  as  a  means  of  hurrying  the  car¬ 
pet-buying  decision  along)  is  the  one 
of  quoting  a  monthly  payment  charge 
in  addition  to  or  instead  of  the  in¬ 
stalled  price  per  typical  room  size. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  bringing 
the  total  cost  down  to  units  small 
enough  not  to  scare  off  the  cash-shy 
customer,  yet  it  doesn’t  call  for  any 
switch  in  pricing  and  measuring  tech¬ 
niques.  It  may  be  an  answer  to  the 
borax-type  selling  some  buyers  fear  will 
follow  any  use  of  square-foot  pricing. 


Must  It  Be  Wall-to-Wall 
or  Nothing  at  All? 


At  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Du  Pont  uses 
display  racks  for  carpet  swatches.  They 
are  well-lighted  and  because  of  the  booth¬ 
like  side  walls  for  each  rack,  the  swatches 
are  shown  with  less  of  the  color  confusion 
that  occurs  when  they  hang  side  by  side. 


Floor  coverings  people  for  some 
years  have  reasoned  that,  when  you 
sell  wall-to-wall  carpseting,  you  sell 
more  yardage  to  the  customer  than  if 
she  simply  buys  a  rug  which  leaves 
part  of  her  floor  exposed.  According¬ 
ly,  the  industry  and  the  retailer  have 
been  stressing  such  installation  for 
years— overstressing  it,  pserhaps.  Cus¬ 
tomers  who  aren’t  ready  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  installation  have  been  leaving 
floors  bare,  or  simply  putting  down 
small  scatter  rugs.  Stores  have  been 
selling  more  to  those  w’ho  were  ready 
for  wall-to-wall,  but  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  those  who  are  not  ready. 

And  a  great  many  people  are  not 
ready.  They  may  be  living  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  and  planning  to  buy  a  home  in 
a  few  years;  they  may  be  waiting  for 
the  babies  to  get  past  the  drooling 
stage;  they  may  be  hoping  to  climb 
much  higher  on  the  income  ladder; 
they  may  anticipate  a  move  to  another 
city.  In  the  course  of  five  years,  half 
of  America’s  families  are  likely  to 
change  their  place  of  residence;  among 
these  and  among  those  who  stay  put 
physically,  there  will  also  l)e  changes 
in  income  and  family  status.  These 
are  p>eople  who  ar^t.pKjor  prosp>ects  for 
wall-to-wall— but  excellent  prosp>ects 


for  rugs  of  larger  than  scatter  size,  if 
stores  and  the  industry  will  but  en¬ 
courage  them. 

Better  Markups.  To  the  store,  the  sale 
of  a  rug  has  certain  advantages.  It  is 
not  a  purchase,  even  in  the  9x12  size, 
for  which  the  customer  shops  assidu¬ 
ously.  Price  competition  is  less  keen: 
the  sale  is  quickly  made;  there  is  no 
installation.  The  department  can 
function  on  small  inventory  wdth  re- 
spject  to  rugs;  it  has  no  seaming,  no 
matching,  no  remnants,  no  cut-order 
penalties  to  worry  about.  As  one  car¬ 
pet  man  puts  it:  “Wall-to-wall  gives 
you  volume,  but  rugs  give  you  a  long 
enough  markup  to  make  up  for  any 
profit  squeeze  on  the  wall-to-wall.” 

Many  of  the  buyer’s  resources  are 
eager  for  their  share  of  this  rug  busi¬ 
ness.  They  stock  a  great  many  sizes 
in  a  great  many  prices,  and  in  assort¬ 
ments  planned  to  facilitate  trading  up 
in  size  and  quality.  When  the  specific 
size  for  an  oddly  shaped  room  is  not 
available  in  rug  form,  it  can  often  be 
cut  from  the  store’s  own  roll  goods, 
or  ordered  cut  and  bound  from  the 
mill.  Aside  from  Orientals,  which  are 
a  different  story  entirely,  the  customer 
who  is  being  traded  up  from  a  scatter- 


size  to  a  room-size  rug  often  makes  her 
selection  from  the  same  fabrics  that 
are  offered  to  her  for  wall-to-wall  in¬ 
stallations. 

In  tufted  goods,  the  store’s  problem 
in  providing  an  odd-sized  rug  is  even 
simpler,  since  much  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  cut  with  no  need  for  bind¬ 
ing.  There  is  even  one  line.  Cabin 
Crafts,  which  uses  a  backing  that,  it 
says,  makes  “room  fitting”  rugs  possi¬ 
ble;  they  can  be  cut  to  fit  exactly  as 
for  wall-to-wall  and  simply  laid  in 
place;  the  backing,  says  the  mill, 
.makes  them  lie  flat  and  gives  dimen¬ 
sional  stability. 

Rug  Customers  A-Plenty.  With  r^ 
sources  offering  cooperation,  the  rug 
picture  looks  particularly  tempting  to 
department  stores.  Aside  from  the 
profit  potential  and  the  opportunities 
for  faster  selling,  there  is  the  fact  that 
rugs  are  more  in  the  impulse  category 
than  wall-to-wall  installations.  And 
what  outlet  has  the  traffic  and  the 
opportunity  to  stir  buying  impulses 
that  a  department  store  has? 

Some  indication  of  the  potential 
sales  in  this  area  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Study  made  by  pabin  Crafts.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  findings,  customers  in  the 
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If  s  as  simple  as  that— In  our  current  lines  of  Woven  and  Tuftset  carpeting  you’ll 
find  price  ranges,  colors,  and  Textures  that  will  be  sure  to  fit  any  selling  program. 
Prices  listed  are  Roll,  F.O.B.  Mill. 


In  Tuftsnt  Cappets*  we  are 

presently  making  eight  qualities  ranging  in 
price  from  $3.95  to  $8.25,  They  include 
tweeds,  textures,  and  plains  in  loop  and  cut- 
pile  constructions,  in  all  rayon,  rayon  and 
wool,  and  all  wool.  Colors  and  color  com¬ 
binations  in  these  lines  are  excellent. 

In  Woven  Cappets*  our  selec¬ 
tion  of  three  ply,  all  wool  twist  priced  from 
$6.15  to  $10.85  is  considered  by  many 
dealers  the  finest  in  the  market.  Each  grade 


including  velvets  and  wiltons  from  $5.95  to 
$16.75.  All  designed  and  made  to  meet  the 
nation’s  sectional  tastes  and  budget  require¬ 
ments. 

In  Cotton  Cappoting*  our 

New  Townley  (today’s  up-to-the-minute 
version  of  the  famous,  best  selling  Townley) 
is  shown  in  a  complete  new  color  range  of 
1 5  selected-to-sell  decorator  shades.  Woven 
on  carpet  looms  in  9'—  12'—  15'  seamless 
widths  with  genuine  carpet  back.  Because 


of  twist  available  in  nine  colors.  If  you  need  New  Townley  is  real  carpeting  many  smart 


a  good  twist  as  the  backbone  of  your 
carpet  operation  —  you’ll  find  it  at 
Artloom.  Other  all  wool  woven  carpets. 


dealers  are  doing  a  substantial  business 
with  New  Townley  at  full  mark-up 
(Cost  $4.55). 


Excellent  cut  -  order  service  available  through  wholesale  distributors  at  key  locations, 
nationally  and  from  our  mill. 

Sold  direct  in  New  England  and  New  York  State  (other  than  Metropolitan  N.  Y.) 


ART  LGD 

AHIoom  Carp«l  Co.,  Ino.  •  S0B  WItlli  Av«nu«,  N«w  York  •  10-104  I0»roliantfl«*  Mart.  Clile40O 
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The  Bible  of  the  Retail  Industry 
Has  Been  Brought  Up  to  Dote! 

Buy  and  Read 

The 

Buyers  Manual 

First  Revision  Since  1949 

•14  brand  new  chapters 

•  27  established  chapters  brought  completely  up  to  date 

•41  experts  in  retailing  give  you  the  essence  of  their 
experience 

448  jam-packed  pages  of  tremendous  daily  help  to 
everybody  in  retailing  —  store  head  —  merchandise 
manager  —  experienced  buyer  —  new  buyer  —  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  —  trainee  —  personnel  head  —  college 
professor  —  student  —  and  vendors,  too! 

— Act  Now  — 


Merchandising  Division  (Please  Print) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  THE  BUYER'S  MANUAL.  (Member 

price:  $4.75;  non-member  price:  $10.00.) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME  .  STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 


Make  checks  paybla  to  NRDGA.  Pleas*  add  3%  soles  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT, 

>* 

The  Floor  Cooerings  Department 

top  third,  income-wise,  buy  one  and 
one-half  large  rugs  (greater  than 
6'  X  9')  and  six  small  ones  to  each  wall- 
to-wall  installation.  These  are  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  would  patronize  the  ex¬ 
clusive  stores.  Their  spending  adds 
up  to  $1.00  for  large  rugs  and  $0.S3 
for  small  rugs  for  each  dollar  the\ 
spend  on  wall-to-wall. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  popula- 
tion,  income-wise,  or  among  those  to  i 
whom  popular-priced  outlets  cater, 
the  spending  pattern  looks  like  this, 
says  Cabin  Crafts:  For  every  customer 
who  buys  wall-to-wall,  six  buy  large 
rugs  and  18  buy  small  ones.  Or,  for 
each  dollar  spent  by  these  middle  in¬ 
come  customers  on  wall-to-wall,  $3.50 
is  spent  on  large  rugs  and  $1.00  on 
small  ones. 

From  the  same  source  comes  the  re- 
{X)rt  that  85  per  cent  of  large  rugs 
bought  are  cuts  from  broadloom 
rather  than  specially  designed  styles. 
In  effect,  this  means  that  little  change 
is  needed  in  the  merchandise  carried 
by  a  floor  coverings  department  if  it 
goes  out  after  rug  business.  The  switch 
is  primarily  one  of  emphasis  in  prrr 
motion,  display  and  selling. 
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Spotlight  on  Salesmen.  In  the  final 
analysis,  much  depends  on  how  the 
individual  salesman  handles  the  indi¬ 
vidual  customer.  In  most  stores,  the 
floor  coverings  man  works  on  a  com¬ 
mission,  and  at  a  rate  that  many  buy¬ 
ers  feel  is  unrealistically  low.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  into  the  department  and 
looks  at  a  small  scatter  rug,  will  he 
take  the  time  to  trade  her  up  to  a 
9x12?  Or,  finding  that  she  is  not 
ready  to  talk  wall-to-wall  in  a  big  way, 
will  he  simply  brush  her  off  quickly 
and  look  for  bigger  game? 

Buyers  beg  for  better  men,  and  for 
a  better  method  of  paying  them.  Says 
one:  “Floor  coverings  departments 
would  be  immeasurably  helped  if  we 
could  devise  a  new  method  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  our  salespeople.  Our 
present  straight  five  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  basis  does  not  attract  particularly 
good,  aggressive^  pseople.  Consequent¬ 
ly  many  customers  are  undersold,  hur¬ 
ried,  or  even  lost.”  He  suggests  a  slid- 
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ing  scale  of  commissions  or  a  straight 
salary  with  yearly  bonus. 

Another  buyer,  with  no  complaint 
against  his  own  men,  puts  in  a  plea 
for  higher  commission  rates  and  more 
department  store  advertising  in  terms 
of  the  damage  done  to  a  good  store’s 
reputation  by  the  unknowing  help 
hired  by  competitors.  These  men,  he 
says,  “make  the  wildest  statements  in 
selling,”  some  of  which  are  believed 
by  customers.  Unless  he  can  take  time, 
in  selling,  and  in  advertising,  to  antici¬ 
pate  and  to  refute  such  misstatements, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Display  Room  Showmanship 

With  so  many  new  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  floor  coverings  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  everything  you  have.  This 
could  keep  salesmen  busy  for  many 
unproductive  hours.  Solution:  pick 
up  some  of  the  ideas  manufacturers 
use  in  their  own  showrooms  to  con¬ 
serve  the  time  of  buyers  who  review 
their  lines.  Photo  at  upper  right 
was  taken  in  the  Pride  Rug  Mills 
showroom  in  the  Merchandise  Mart, 
which  was  recently  enlarged,  and 
which  is  designed  to  make  merchan¬ 
dise  selection  as  quick,  easy  and 
pleasant  for  buyers  as  buyers  would 
like  it  to  be  for  their  customers. 


Customars  by  the  Hundreds 


Another,  and  well-proven,  way  to 
explain  the  story  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  and  new  fashions  in  fltmr  cov¬ 
erings  is  the  James  Lees  fc  Sons 
Company’s  Anne  Mason  home  dec¬ 
oration  forum.  Keating’s,  Minot, 
N.  D.,  staged  their  forum  in  the 
municipal  auditorium,  with  room 
schemes  installed  all  around  the 
walls.  Some  670  homemakers  turned 
out  for  the  event.  The  lower  photo¬ 
graph  is  of  a  window  arranged  by 
McNeany’s,  Beloit,  Wise.,  to  attract 
attention  for  the  Anne  Mason  forum 
there.  The  Lees  “family  display’’ 
material  was  used.  McNeany’s  is  a 
Carpet  Institute  award  winner. 
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THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

OH^HOiutceA. 

^  Ne44f.  Retail  Se*ni*tav  Se^iei. 

— - - 041 - 

MERCHANDISE 

MANAGEMENT 

ACCOUNTING 

Harvard  University— Oct.  28-30,  1957 
Northwestern  University— Jan.  20-22  1958 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  retail  executives  to  thoroughly  study  and 
explore  the  philosophy  and  practical  application  of  the  new  Mer¬ 
chandise  Management  Accounting  technique.  Through  three  days 
of  professionally  directed  discussion  they  will  learn  how  to  use  this 
item  costing  method  to  improve  departmental  profit  performance 
and  step  up  the  efficiency  of  the  buying,  selling  and  merchandise 
handling  functions  in  their  stores. 

General  areas  of  discussion  will  include:  Philosophy  and  objectives 
of  Merchandise  Management  Accounting  .  .  .  Development  of  cost 
and  profit  information  .  .  .  Case  studies  of  cost  information  de¬ 
velopment  .  .  .  Merchandise  Management  Accounting  in  practical 
operation  .  .  .  Additional  dividends  from  Merchandise  Manage¬ 
ment  Accounting  .  .  .  Single  vs.  multiple  store  techniques  .  .  .  Case 
studies  of  experimental  applications  .  .  .  initiation  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  program. 

In  order  to  facilitate  discussion  and  assure  maximum  benefits  for 
all  registrants,  attendance  at  each  of  these  seminars  will  be 
limited  to  30.  Every  registrant  should  be  a  Merchandising  or  Finan¬ 
cial  executive  with  policy  making  authority.  Joint  attendance  of 
the  Senior  Merchandise  Manager  and  Controller  is  recommended. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO: 
Seminar  Administrator 
Controilers'  Congress,  NRD6A 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


his  own  store’s  reputation  for  trutbl 
will  suffer,  he  believes.  The  honest,! 
careful  store,  apparently,  must  cam  i 
some  of  the  burden  that  a  less  scrupu.t;l 
lous  one  has  sloughed  off.  \ 
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Pinching  the  Wrong  Penny.  In  the  it 

matter  of  trading  the  scatter  rug  cuv^ 
tomer  up  to  a  larger,  more  profitable  . 
sale;  in  the  matter  of  setting  people  | 
straight  on  new  fibers;  in  the  matter 
of  helping  the  customer  find  exacth 
what  she  wants,  the  floor  coverings 
salesman  is  the  key  figure.  The  d^ 
partment’s  whole  effort  can  stand  or 
fall  on  the  basis  of  how  w’ell  he  fulfills  f 
his  function.  Yet  it  is  on  this  point  ^ 
that  the  managements  of  many  good 
stores  have  a  blind  spot.  Not  one  de 
partment  in  10  among  those  reporting . 
in  this  study  has  had  an  increase  in  ^ 
selling  staff  this  past  year,  although 
sales  increases  are  the  order  of  the  day 
among  them. 

“Management,”  complains  one  buy¬ 
er,  “is  very  lax  in  securing  proper  type 
selling  personnel.  . .  .  Our  department 
is  understaffed,  yet  no  action  is  taken 
to  cover  days  off,  vacations,  etc.,  with 
properly  trained  personnel.”  And  i 
another,  commenting  on  the  difficulty  i 
of  explaining  his  need  for  high  caliber  f 
men  to  a  management  oriented  to? 
ready-to-wear,  points  out;  “Top  man-  [ 
agement  doesn’t  recognize  that  a  well- ' 
staffed  flcxrr  coverings  department  can 
do  a  substantial  business  with  much 
less  floor  space  than  a  good  many  soft 
goods  departments  require.” 

The  department  store’s  keenest  and  j 
fastest  growing  competitor  in  thisf 
field  is  the  specialty  store,  where  every¬ 
one  from  president  to  porter  seems  a  | 
born  salesman.  If  the  trend  is  tobf  , 
reversed  and  customers  are  to  turn 
back  to  the  department  store  for  a  sub 
stantial  share  of  their  floor  coverings  ^ 
perhaps  the  salesman  is  the  man  to  | 
turn  the  trick.  If  his  compensation  i7j 
can  hinge  on  something  other  thang 
volume  alone,  he  may  have  the  needed  j  ‘ 
incentive  to  push  the  smaller,  but  fast  | 
and  profitable,  sale  of  rugs  just  as  | 
eagerly  as  he  pushes  the  big-check  | 
wall-to-wall  job.  He  may  even  takt| 
time  with  the  customer  who  has  little  | 
to  spend,  or  who  is  still  not  quite  | 
ready  to  make  up  her  mind.  Other, 
departments  of'  the  store  treat  her 
cordially,  why  not  the  floor  coverings; 
department? 
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"Departments  that  do  not  hong 
together  may  not  hong  separately— 
but  they  are  certainly  inviting 
markdowns.  .  .  .  Stores  with  no 
definite  direction  are  heading 
for  inevitable  oblivion  " 


Fashion  Promotion 


and  Fashion  Coordination 


By  Alieda  Van  Wesep 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Advertising 
and  Publicity,  Lord  &  Taylor 


First  of  all  let  me  say  that  fashion 
promotion  is  not  like  charity— your 
right  hand  should  definitely  know 
what  your  left  hand  is  doing.  No  ac¬ 
cessory  buyer  should  be  allowed  to  go 
her  own  sweet  way  in  deciding  what 
color  bags,  what  length  gloves,  what 
type  scarves  to  buy  without  having 
some  knowledge  of  what  the  basic 
fashion  departments  are  stocking. 
That  is  to  invite  disaster.  That  is  ask¬ 
ing  the  impossible  of  promotion  de¬ 
partments  whose  job  it  is  to  project 
the  personality  of  the  store,  to  present 
a  united  front  to  the  public  on  the 
moot  question  of  fashion. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  this 
fact  of  the  “mootness”  of  fashion. 
Fashion  is  not  a  static  thing— it  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  move.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  fact  but  of  opinion.  Once  a  trend 
is  established  you  can  say.  “This  is  in  ' 
fashion,”  for  public  acceptance  has 
made  it  so. 

To  a  great  many  people  who 
are  neither  alert  nor  observing— or 
perhaps  just  not  interested— fashion 
changes  come  with  an  abrupt  sudden¬ 
ness.  They  are  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  lengthening  of  a  skirt,  the  place- 
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ment  of  a  waistline.  And  yet  this  pro¬ 
cess  has  perhaps  been  going  on  for 
years  and  may  even  be  on  its  way  out 
when  the  general  public  becomes  fully 
aware  of  it. 

Editing  of  Fashion.  To  evaluate  fash¬ 
ion,  to  be  aware  of  fashions  at  their 
various  stages— on  the  way,  at  their 
peak,  on  the  wane— is  the  province  of 
the  buyer  and  the  merchandiser.  To 
disseminate  this  knowledge  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  fashion  promoters,  the 
fashion  coordinators,  the  training,  the 
advertising  and  display  departments. 
The  store  that  does  a  good  fashion  job 
is  doing  a  gcxxl  job  of  editing,  a  good 
job  of  following  through  and  integrat-’ 
ing  the  many  departments  involved 
in  merchandising  fashion. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  tyf)e  of  store  organization  nec¬ 
essary  to  create  this  united  front.  A 
store  in  a  fashion  center  like  New  York 
has  obvious  advantages:  pteople  from 
promotion  and  accessory  departments 
can  view'  manufacturers’  lines  during 
the  openings,  and  manufacturers  are 
often  willing  to  give  showings  for 
salespeople  at  the  time  the  merchan¬ 


dise  arrives  in  stock. 

All  this  helps  greatly  in  simplifying 
the  dissemination  of  fashion  news  in 
the  early  stages;  helps  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas;  helps  in  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  opinion;  helps  in  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  viewpoint  around  which 
the  store’s  fashion  activities  can  re¬ 
volve. 

Facets  of  a  Trend.  Do  we  believe  in 
coats  with  short  sleeves?  Then  by  all 
means  let  us  have  suits  that  can  be 
worn  under  them.  Do  we  think  suit 
blouses  are  an  im{X)rtant  fashion? 
Then  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  neck¬ 
lines  bear  some  relation  to  the  suits 
they  are  to  be  worn  with.  If  suits  and 
coats  are  to  be  short  sleeved,  are 
we  heavily  enough  stocked  in  longer 
gloves?  If  the  look  this  year  is  all  one 
tone— say  beige— do  we  have  the  shoes, 
the  hats,  the  bags,  the  gloves  to  har¬ 
monize?  Or  does  one  department  fea¬ 
ture  strong  colors,  another  neutrals, 
still  another  navy? 

Departments  that  do  not  hang  to¬ 
gether  may  not  hang  separately  but 
are  certainly  inviting  markdowns. 

(Contintied  on  next  page) 


Stores  with  no  definite  direction  are 
heading  for  inevitable  oblivion. 

Even  though  a  store  may  not  be  in 
a  garment  center,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  information  available  to  its  staff. 
They  have  access  to  all  kinds  of  fash¬ 
ion  news.  Some  stores  send  buyers  to 
the  Paris  opening.  If  not,  there’s 
“Women’s  Wear,’’  which  like  a  truffle 
hound,  reports  the  first  appearance  of 
a  fashion.  Then  come  the  fashion 
magazines,  the  fashion  services,  the 
buying  offices,  the  fashion  forums,  the 
fashion  writers  in  the  newspapers,  all 
of  which  absorb  and  edit  this  vast  vol¬ 
ume  of  fashion  news— putting  each 
new  idea  in  its  proper  perspective 
with  regard  to  the  whole  fashion 
picture. 

Surely  no  alert  buyer  need  fail  to  be 
au  courant  with  what  is  going  on.  The 
problem  is  how  to  evaluate  this  knowl¬ 
edge  so  that  it  applies  to  his  or  her 
particular  store,  community,  type  of 
customer. 

.Actually,  fashion  coordination  and 
promotion  begin  with  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Top  management  must  decide 
on  its  area  of  operation:  the  popular 
price  field,  medium  income  bracket, 
exclusive  specialty  shop.  In  each  area 
the  problem  varies,  buyers  buy  and 
advertisers  promote  and  coordinators 
project  the  fashions  that  put  across 
these  basic  facts  to  the  public.  A  pop¬ 
ular  priced  store  buys  heavily  in  the 
sector  of  well  established  fashions— 
lightly  in  high  fashion.  A  specialty 
shop  would  cater  to  p>eople  interested 
in  high  fashion  and  might  carry  a 
limited  number  of  classics.  Stores  that 
cater  to  the  medium  income  bracket 
would  buy  heavily  in  fashion  at  their 
p>eak. 

No  store  can  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  The  successful  store  is  the  one 
that  sticks  to  its  last,  and  makes  all  its 
buyers  aware  of  its  objectives. 

Mechanics  for  Fashion  Promotion.  As¬ 
suming  then  that  a  store  knows  its 
own  character,  that  its  buyers  buy 
with  that  in  mind,  what  are  the  me¬ 
chanics  it  must  set  up  so  that  its  right 
hand  knows  what  its  left  hand  is  do¬ 
ing?  Seeing  that  the  accessory  markets 
open  after  the  ready-to-wear  markets 
it  seems  obvious  that  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  people 
in  the  store  with  what  has  been 
bought. 


Mrs.  Van  Wesep's  essay  on  fashion 
promotion  and  fashion  coordination 
is  o  chapter  of  the  new  Buyer's 
Manual,  published  here  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 
The  Manual  contains  40  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  equal  authority  and  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  written  by  outstanding¬ 
ly  successful  men  and  women  from 
their  experience  in  merchandising 
and  in  every  phase  of  retailing  that 
affects  the  buyer's  job. 


Information  for  All.  An  excellent  de¬ 
vice  is  a  fashion  show  held  by  the 
buyers  of  basic  departments— coats, 
suits,  dresses— to  which  accessory  buy¬ 
ers,  merchandise  managers, advertising, 
display,  promotion  and  training  people 
are  invited.  Each  buyer  presents  what 
she  considers  the  most  significant  fash¬ 
ions  in  her  field— in  line,  in  color,  in 
fabric.  If  she  has  been  to  the  market, 
she  explains  what  manner  of  hats, 
gloves,  shoes,  bags  were  shown  with 
these  clothes. 

Accessory  buyers  reciprocate  at  a 
later  date  with  another  showing  for 
the  same  group  of  executives,  to  pre¬ 
sent  items  they  have  bought  to  coordi¬ 
nate  with  these  trends.  In  this  way, 
the  promotion  departments  can  por¬ 
tray  a  consistent  fashion  picture  in 
their  advertisements,  their  windows, 
their  displays,  their  fashion  shows. 

If  this  is  done  not  less  than  twice  a 
year,  say  spring  and  fall,  it  involves 
a  minimum  of  meetings— the  bugaboo 
of  every  store— a  minimum  of  wasted 
time  and  effort  on  everyone’s  part. 
Following  up  such  a  fashion  session 
with  a  mimeographed  report  by  the 
fashion  promotion  department  to  all 
store  personnel  involved  is  a  recom¬ 
mended  procedure. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  training 
department  to  move  in  and  give  in¬ 
formal  fashion  shows  to  the  sales  staff 
and,  if  possible,  the  alteration  hands 
should  be  included.  Many  a  sale  is  lost 
because  the  fitter’s  eye  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  new  trend.  If  fashion 
shows  for  the  public  are  part  of  the 


store’s  program  these  same  ideas  caj  t 
be  dramatized  by  the  fashion  promo¬ 
tion  staff.  ^ 

I 

Deciding  What  to  Promote.  Since  it  ^ 
is  obvious  that  no  store  can  projea  ^ 

everything  it  owns  in  windows  or  in  * 

advertisements,  some  organizational  * 

procedure  is  set  up  for  reviewing  ' 

the  various  fashions  to  be  promoted  4.  < 
Perhaps  these  promotion  ideas  are  I 
threshed  out  in  advertising  meetings.  i 
But  generally  speaking,  the  merchan¬ 
dising  staff  meets  with  the  heads  of  i 

the  promotion  departments— windows, 
interiors,  advertising,  fashion -foi 
long-range  planning. 

At  this  time,  a  flexible  schedule  < 

may  be  made  of  the  ideas  to  Ire  pro¬ 
moted,  this  to  be  mimeographed  and 
sent  to  the  departments  involved.  In 
this  way  stores  make  sure  that  they 
are  “covered”  on  promotions  so  that 
ammunition  does  not  go  to  waste,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  last  minute 
planning. 

5. 

The  Fashion  Director.  Fashion  promo¬ 
tion  or  coordination,  in  short,  is  not 
the  duty  of  just  one  department.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  entire  store,  of 
everyone  involved  in  merchandising 
or  its  promotion.  But  because  what 
is  everybody’s  business  turns  out  to  be 
nobody’s  business,  it  is  important  that 
some  one  person  or  department  be 
responsible  for  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  a  spearhead  in 
the  presentation  of  fashion  as  that 
particular  store  sees  it. 

This  is  usually  the  responsibility  of 
the  fashion  director  or  fashion  coor¬ 
dinator— whatever  the  store  chooses  to 
label  this  area  of  operation.  Her  dut¬ 
ies  typically  include: 

1.  Putting  on  fashion  shows— getting 

the  eye  of  the  public  accustomed  ^ 
to  new  ideas,  establishing  the 
store’s  reputation  for  fashion  right¬ 
ness. 

2.  Accessorizing  fashions  for  various 
departments— in  advertising  or  win¬ 
dows  if  necessary,  if  no  other  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  this.  This  is 
important.  Every  ad,  every  win¬ 
dow  should  show  customers  what 
to  wear  with  what:  the  right 
clothes  with  .  the  right  accessories  • 
for  the  propetf  occasion.  (In  some 
stores,  the  advertising  or  display 
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departments  absorb  this  function.) 

3.  Fashion  publicity— contacting  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  cooperating  with 
local  organization  to  get  publicity 
for  the  store.  This  often  involves 
having  fashion  photographs  made 
for  publication,  a  task  which  again 
involves  meticulous  accessorizing. 

4.  Coordinating  and  disseminating 
fashion  information  throughout 
the  store.  To  do  this  in  an  efficient 
fashion,  a  careful  list  should  be 
made  of  all  fashion  publicity  ap¬ 
pearing  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  circulated  to  all  custom¬ 
er  service  employees— information 
desk,  elevator  operators,  service, 
and  section  managers.  These 
people  should  at  all  times  have 
copies  of  publicity  lists  available 
for  consultation  by  salespeople. 
Nothing  infuriates  a  customer  more 
than  being  shunted  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another. 

5.  The  head  of  this  department 
should  also  be  given  news  of  all 
significant  or  new  items  the  min¬ 
ute  they  arrive  in  the  department. 
In  turn,  she  should  acquaint  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  managers 
with  any  information  she  has  ac¬ 
cess  to— news  from  basic  markets 
such  as  the  leather  or  fabric  mar¬ 
kets.  She  should  call  meetings  on 
any  fashion  that  requires  coordi¬ 
nated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
store.  In  general  she  should  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  fashion 
information.  She  should  see  that 
each  department  gets  news  of  re¬ 
lated  departments  so  that  there  can 
be  a  close  liaison  between,  say  neg¬ 
ligees  and  lounging  slippers,  mil¬ 
linery  and  hair  styling:  corsets  and 
ready-to-wear. 

6.  Fashion  follows  orderly  move¬ 
ments.  Trends  can  be  detected  in 
their  early  stages.  Fashion  cycles 
come  and  go,  so  that  they  are  not 
as  unpredictable  as  they  seem.  Be¬ 
cause  the  fashion  promoter  is  not 
involved  in  a  specific  department 
she  is  in  a  better  position  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  general  trends  and  their 
potentialities  for  the  future.  Part 
of  her  job,  then,  is  alerting  the 
store  not  only  to  the  fashions  that 
are  current  but  to  changes  that  are 
on  the  distant  horizon. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

IN  one  of  the  early  conventions  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  themed  to  expense  control,  a  dele¬ 
gate  with  a  Scottish  burr  delighted  the  audience 
by  waving  proposed  systems,  methods  and  forms 
aside.  Springing  open  the  long  blade  of  his  knife, 
he  announced:  “Here’s  my  short  cut  to  control! 
Our  supply  man  came  to  me  recently  with  an 
order  on  a  soap  manufacturer.  ‘What  are  we 
down  to?’’  I  asked.  ‘100  cakes— our  order  point,’ 
was  the  answer.”  (This  was  before  the  day  of  miniature  sizes  and  the 
cakes  were  full-sized  bars.)  ...  “I  told  him  to  go  back,”  went  on  our 
Hielan’  laddie,  “cut  every  cake  in  half  and  start  issuing  half-cakes  instead 
of  full  ones.  Some  weeks  later,  when  he  again  got  down  to  100  units  in 
stock,  w'e  repeated  the  trick  and  began  to  issue  quarter-cakes.  And  w’e 
didn’t  stop  till  we  were  issuing  eighth-cakes.”  .  .  .  Experience  ultimately 
proved  that,  on  the  average,  the  store  didn’t  use  more  units  of  the  smallest 
size  than  it  had  originally  been  consuming  of  the  largest.  In  effect,  our 
exfiense  controller  created  his  own  miniature  sizes  long  before  the  manu¬ 
facturers  got  ar'jund  to  designing  and  promoting  them.  Today,  in  many 
other  lines,  manufacturers  have  gone  far  in  creating  size  ranges  permitting 
maximum  economies,  but  our  ordering  of  them  frequently  fails  to  take 
fiill  advantage  of  the  opportunities. 

rue  been  reading  *  •  *  One  of  the  p>otentially  most  useful 
books  ever  put  out  by  NRDGA,  the  Wrapping  Supply  Manual  prepared 
by  Anne  McNamara  for  the  Store  Management  Group.  George  Plant  says, 
“It  is  the  most  complete  and  authentic  technical  guide  to  department 
and  specialty  store  wrapping  supply  purchase  ever  produced.”  .  .  .  The 
conscientious  use  of  it  makes  it  imp>ossible  to  miss  the  road  to  savings 
through  the  purchase  of  wrapping  supplies  appropriate  in  size,  quality 
and  other  particulars  to  their  intended  purpose.  The  Manual  covers  a 
category  responsible,  as  it  says,  for  “about  40  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
store  supply  expense.”  Its  examination  of  all  the  elements  involved 
therein  is  exhaustive,  but  space  permits  discussion  of  only  one  of  them 
here.  Let’s  make  it  size.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  present  book 
constitutes  the  third  standardization  program  of  the  Group,  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  size  specifications  repeatedly  recommended  in  earlier  editions  can 
only  be  characterized  as  deplorable.  ...  In  all  four  major  kinds  of  sup¬ 
plies— paper  bags,  folding  boxes,  set-up  boxes  and  corrugated  boxes— 
reporting  stores  reveal  wide  deviation  in  use  from  recommended  stand¬ 
ards.  The  most  dramatic— and  coit/y— departure  was  in  set-up  boxes, 
where  “nearly  3,000  sizes  of  set-up  boxes  (2,986)  were  reported  by  241 
stores,  with  a  total  consumption  of  just  over  91  million.  Of  these  2,986 
sizes,  2,074  or  69  jier  cent  are  in  use  in  not  more  than  one  store.”  .  .  . 
This  is  a  field  where  the  lone  ranger  is  the  one  who  ought  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  and  not  permitted  to  roam  at  large.  The  individuality  gained  by 
having  a  package  different  in  size  from  everybody  else’s  is  a  dubious 
advantage  when  our  trade  needs  to  scrutinize  every  cost  more  and  more 
closely.  Some  of  the  savings  effected  by  observing  recommended  size 
standardization  more  carefully  might  be  profitably  used  for  color  and 
design  improvements.  . . .  But  what  to  do  with  the  appreciable  reductions 
in  cost  is  the  store’s  next  decision.  The  purpose  of  this  article  will  be 
served  if  merchants  are  induced  to  study  the  Wrapping  Supply  M.vnual 
and  act  upon  its  suggestions  for  securing  sttch  reductions. 
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Richards'  Branch  Store 
North  Miami  Beach 


INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  DESIGN: 

Office  of  Meyer  Katzman,  A.  I.  A., 

New  York,  Richard  Katzman  in  charge. 

ASSOCIATE  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS: 

Gamble,  Pownaii  6  Gilroy,  R.  Lauderdale 


The  first  branch  store  of  Rich^rdij 
opened  last  spring  in  the  163rd 
Street  shopping  center  at  North  Miami 
Beach,  Florida,  is  a  bold  departuKi 
from  conventional  department  stmt 
design.  Brilliant  color,  exterior  land¬ 
scaping  and  interior  plantings,  lar(;e 
areas  of  Moorish  tiles  and  textured 
stone,  inside  and  out— all  key  the  store 
to  its  tropical  setting. 

The  total  interior  area  is  88,000 
square  feet,  with  68,000  square  feet 
of  selling  space.  The  building  is 
planned  to  permit  future  vertical  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  current  volume  expec¬ 
tation  is  $5  million. 

Men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  ap 
parel  and  acce^ories  departments  are 
on  the  street  level;  on  the  second  floor, 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  two-story  building  is  at  one  end  d  ^ 
the  shopping  center  mall,  and  is  244  fen  i 
long  by  165  feet  wide.  Entrances  areti  | 
three  sides  of  the  building.  A  10-foot  wide  ! 
canopy  extends  around  the  entire  buiU  f! 
ing,  and  there  is  a  65-foot  wing-like  my.  . 
quee  over  each  entrance.  Alternate  pandi  ! 
of  the  outside  canopies  are  constructed  of 
masonry  grilles.  The  south  and  nonh: 
facades  are  faced  with  a  white  mosaic- 
stone;  the  east  and  west  walls  with  a  light 
sand  colored  brick  in  textured  pattern 
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Focal  point  of  the  store  is  an  open  well,  two 
stories  high,  between  the  up  and  down  esca¬ 
lators.  The  ceiling  over  this  area  is  a  luminous 
expanse  of  translucent  glass,  glowing  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hidden  bulbs  that  create  the  illusion  of 
filtered  sunlight.  Suspended  from  the  two-story 
height  are  five-foot  copper  planters  containing 
tropical  flowers  and  plants.  More  planters  are 
built  into  back  fixtures  under  escalators.  Dra¬ 
matically  visible  from  the  escalators  is  the  gift 
department,  seen  through  a  screen  of  cherry- 
wood  display  boxes  suspended  between  white 
uprights.  A  white  mesh  grille  backs  each  box. 


The  Biscayne  Room,  for  better  coats,  dresses  and  suits,  has  hang  cases 
faced  with  wall  paper  of  bronze,  black  and  brown,  and  their  amber 
interiors  are  lighted  from  top  and  bottom.  Ceiling  cove  illuminates  a 
white  plaster  fascia  decorated  with  murals  of  Venetian  mosaic  tile. 
Ceiling  is  gold  and  carpet  dark  olive.  The  rattan  peacock  chairs  come 
from  Hong  Kong;  some  other  pieces  were  imported  from  Sweden. 


The  divider  screen  is  made  of  woexi.  Here,  as 
in  other  departments,  it  provides  a  display 
background  and  departmental  separation,  yet 
adds  to  the  open  and  airy  effect  of  the  store. 
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reached  by  an  extra-wide  escalator,] 
are  the  home  furnishings  departments  I 
and  toy  department,  all  ranged  arouikiB 
a  dramatic  open  well,  two  stories  high,| 

The  lighting  consultant  on  the  pro-f 
ject  was  Abe  Feder,  famous  for  both^ 
theatrical  and  commercial  installa  | 
tions.  The  most  spectacular  lighting^ 
device  is  the  illuminated  ceiling  « ] 
second-story  height  above  the  escala-^ 
tors.  It  creates  the  illusion  of  sunlight  i 
on  the  tropical  plants  massed  belo\s\  ^ 
All  through  the  store  the  lighting  df.  • 
hnes  and  dramatizes  the  transition  | 
from  one  selling  area  to  another  and, 
by  sheer  variation,  stimulates  fresh  in¬ 
terest  in  each  department.  The  gen¬ 
eral  lighting  is  from  fluorescent  ceiling  | 
fixtures  with  incandescent  floods  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  colored  lights  and 
spots  are  used  to  change  the  intensity 
and  effect  between  departments. 

Richard  Katzman  estimates  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  selling  fixtures 
are  designed  for  self-selection.  A  typi¬ 
cal  fixture,  for  housewares,  is  a  sliding- 
door  case  of  cherrywood,  topped  ^ 
recessed  platforms  to  provide  three 
display  surfaces.  The  platforms  are 
covered  in  vinyl  tile.  In  the  china 
department  the  platform  fixture  ap 
pears  again,  but  here  it  has  adjustable 
glass  shelves  suppsorted  by  white  metal 
tubing.  Hang  racks  for  skirts  in  the 
spsortswear  department  have  mirrored 
ends,  and  can  be  converted  to  hold 
shelves  for  folded  merchandise. 

The  merchandise  itself  is  often  ex¬ 
pertly  used  as  decoration.  One  wall 
of  the  piece  goods  department  is 
formed  by  a  back-slanted  fixture  in 
which  rolled  goods  are  held  upright 
on  two  tiers  by  pins  with  big  white 
balls  on  each  end.  Both  tiers  are  il¬ 
luminated  by  cove  lighting.  Another 
wall  of  merchandise,  47  feet  long,  is 
in  the  toy  department.  It  consists  of 
a  grid  of  brilliantly  colored  boxes, 
further  subdivided  by  adjustable  glass 
shelves.  This  makes  a  completely  flex¬ 
ible  unit  for  both  display  and  storage. 

The  new  store  is  the  first  branch  for 
established  in 


Quick  Change . . . 

from  shelves  to  hangralls 


Adjustable  shelf  brackets  in  Garcy’s 
“Adapt- A-Wall”  and  “Adapt- A-Stnit”  sys¬ 
tems  quickly  convert  to  support  hangrail 
with  any  one  of  three  simple  adapters. 

Individual  rail  sections  or  continuous 
lengths  of  Garcy’s  Perma-Plated  hangrail 
can  be  installed  in  minutes . .  .with  strength 
to  spare  for  carrying  heavy  overcoats,  yet 
neatly  inconspicuous  for  showing  summer 
dresses. 

It’s  a  Garcy  idea  . . . 

It  makes  store  planning  easier 

Throughout  the  new  Garcy  catalog  you  will  find 
many  other  ways  to  simplify  your  merchandising 
requirements ...  a  complete  reference  for  store 
fixture  and  display  hardware. 

Sixty  years  experience  enables  Garcy  to  con¬ 
sistently  come  up  with  the  “little  ideas”  that 
solve  big  merchandising  problems. 


Now  2  Big  Plants  in  Chicago  . . . 
50%  Increase  in  Production  Facilities 


Richards, 

Miami  in  1913,  and  is  now  headed  by 
Chess  Lagomarsino,  Jr.  City  Stores 
also  has  a  Franklin  Simon  unit  in 
Miami  Beach.  Albert  M.  Greenfield, 
president  and  board  chairman  of  City 
Stores,  has  said'  that  the  Richards 
branch  is  a  “pilot  step”  in  his  com¬ 
pany’s  Florida  expansion  program. 


1750  North  Ashland  Avenue  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 
Mony  Garcy  hardware  items  are  now  shipped  direct  from  Garcy  branches 
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HOW,  TO  SPOT  A  MARKDOWN 
BEFORE  IT  HAPPENS 


IBM’S  NEW 


With  a  speed  and  accuracy  you’d  never  believe  possible,  IBM’s  new 
305  RAM  AC  reports  on  slow  movers  and  best  sellers  alike! 

Recording  and  analyzing  stock  movements  faster  than  ever  before, 
RAMAC  helps  you  spot  the  “dogs”  early  .  .  .  prevents  reordering  of 
slow-moving  stock  .  .  .  reduces  your  markdown  losses.  In  addition, 
RAMAC  helps  you  gain  more  sales  by  fast  reporting  of  best  sellers  . . . 
helps  you  prevent  “out  of  stock”  situations  .  .  .  imclogs  your  “open 
to  buy”. . .  eliminates  costly  manual  posting  of  stock  cards. 

Like  more  RAMAC  facts?  Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative 
or  write:  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A57-b,  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Its  whirling  disk  files  find  vital  merchandise  facts 
for  you  —  without  time-consuming  searching  and 
sorting.  This  remorkoble  data  processing  system 
—complete  in  one  unit— produces  up-to-the-minute 
facts  in  fractions  of  o  second. 


data  processing  •  electric  typewriters  •  military  products  •  time  equipment 


DATA 

PROCESSING 
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A  case  history  and  a  seven-point  program  show  how  to 


Make  Youth  Your  Business! 


^AM  SEALFON,  who  runs  a  women's 


^  specialty  shop  in  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey,  has  a  genuine  and  warm-heart¬ 
ed  faith  in  our  youth  which  compels 
him  to  pursuits  in  business  and  com¬ 
munity  life  that  serve  their  needs. 

He  believes  that  despite  all  the  dis¬ 
paraging  publicity  about  the  country’s 
teen-agers,  the  fact  that  only  about 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  are  delinquent 
and  that  98i/^  per  cent  are  good 
proves  that  they  are  basically  sound. 
To  him  they  represent  the  future  con¬ 
tributors  to  our  society,  although,  no 
doubt,  they  do  need  encouragement 
and  help.  Work  with  them  and  make 
known  their  positive  achievements,  he 
says,  so  that  more  and  more  will  be 
encouraged  to  do  what’s  right,  moral 
and  constructive. 

His  store  and  its  operations  prove 
that  this  philosophy  is  highly  work¬ 
able  and  that  its  application  brings 
beneficial  results  for  all  concerned,  in¬ 
cluding  profits  for  himself.  He  has  a  ’ 
young  staff  that  carries  big  resfionsi-***; 
bilities  and  contributes  to  the  success 
of  his  business.  Policies  are  set  by  a 
board  of  eight,  four  of  whom  are  in 
their  twenties— the  vice  president  and 
assistant  treasurer  are  24-year  old  girls 
who  also  have  stock  in  the  company, 
buy  merchandise,  manage  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store,  and  carry  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  publicity  work  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties. 

In  a  town  of  25,000  people,  Sealfon’s 
does  $3^  million  in  business  each  year, 
and  35  to  40  per  cent  of  this  volume 
is  a  teen-age  trade.  One  reason  is  that 
the  store  has  become  more  than  just  a 
place  to  shop— it  is  a  recreation  and 
educational  center  as  well.  In  fact, 
“Meet  Me  at  Sealfon’s’’  is  a  regul  '.r 
date-making  procedure  because  of  the 
variety  of  activities  that  go  on  there. 


Window  Trimming.  One  of  the  store’s 
windows  has  been  set  aside  for  pre- 
teens  to  trim  each  week.  Every  Thurs¬ 
day  two  girls  from  the  junior  high 
schools  come  to  the  store  to  arrange 


SAM  SEALFON  is  a  young  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.  J.  merchant  who  has  de- 


^  wood,  N.  J.  merchant  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  highly  successful  program 
for  working  with  the  youth  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  attributes  much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  retailing— a  career  which  began 
as  buyer  for  Ohrbach's,  included  estab¬ 
lishing  the  "Maternally  Yours"  chain, 
and  now  rests  on  a  $3/4  million  an¬ 
nual  volume  women's  specialty  shop— 
to  his  faith  in  youngsters.  Here  he 
proposes  nationwide  action  by  retail¬ 
ers  to  promote  the  welfare  of  teen¬ 
agers  in  their  communities. 


the  display,  and  a  sign  in  the  corner 
reads,  “We  have  trimmed  this  pre-teen 
window  .  .  .’’  and  gives  the  girls’ 
names.  The  reward  is  a  personal  letter 
of  thanks  from  Mr.  Sealfon  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  job  well-done.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  is  so  popular  that  a  schedule  is 
now  set  up  for  the  next  18  months. 


Design  Contest.  Also  for  the  pre-teens. 
Sealfon’s  sponsors  a  monthly  design 
contest.  The  winner  gets  a  $25  bond 
and  her  design  is  featured  in  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  which  also  shows 
her  photograph,  name  and  address. 

The  store  selects  an  item  for  the 
girls  to  sketch,  such  as  bathing  suits, 
formals,  dresses,  suits,  or  skirts.  The 
drawings  must  be  done  in  the  store 
where  a  special  nook  has  been  set  up 
in  the  pre-teen  department,  equipj>ed 
with  paper,  pencils,  sawbuck  table  and 
benches,  bulletin  board  and  Pepsi 


Cola  machine.  (Incidentally,  the  funds 
collected  in  the  vending  machine  are 
given  to  the  Community  Chest.) 

The  finished  sketches  are  displayed 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Mothers, 
friends  and  contestants  choose  the  win¬ 
ner.  The  award  is  then  presented  at  a 
Pepsi  party— so-called  because  the  soda 
company  provides  free  refreshment-- 
which  is  held  in  the  store  on  the  first 
Wednesday  night  after  the  close  o[ 
the  contest.  The  party  is  also  an  oc ' 
casion  for  the  girls  to  hear  talks  on{ 
good  grooming,  behavior,  morals  and 
other  timely  subjects  given  by  edua- 
tors,  clergymen,  or  professional  people.) 

A  special  event  at  last  June’s  parts 
was  try-outs  for  models  to  appear  in 
the  Back-to-School  Fashion  Show  being 
prepared  by  the  store.  Also,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Village  Music  Shop, 
each  of  the  first  100  girls  who  came 
received  a  gift  record. 

The  pre-teen  department,  which 
occupies  th^^lower  floor  of  the  two- 
story  building,  is  an  obvious  favorite 
of  Mr.  Sealfon’s.  In  fact  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Sealfon  believes,  he  was  the 
only  proprietor  of  a  store  devoted  ex 
clusively  to  pre-teens.  At  that  time 
he  had  tw'o  stores  in  Ridgewood,  a 
w-omen’s  sjiecialty  shop  and  a  pre-teen 
shop  but  these  have  now  been  com¬ 
bined  into  one  establishment.  (Tol 
day,  Mr.  Sealfon  estimates,  there  are 
about  2,000  such  stores  in  the  country.) 

Nancy  Earl,  the  buyer  of  this  de 
partment  —one  of  his  twenty-ish  exec 
utives— is  equally  fond  of  her  custom 
ers  and  keeps  up  a  birthday  book  so 
that  she  can  send  personal  greeting 
cards  to  the  girls  on  their  birthdays 

Furthermore,  although  the  store 
sells  feminine  attire  only,  the  boys  ol 
Ridgew'ood  are  not  neglected  in  Mr 
Sealfon’s  scheme  of  things.  The  store 
supports  a  Little  League  baseball 
team  and  there  has  been  talk  ol 
having  young  boys  participate  in  the 
window-trimmirtg  program  since  many 
of  them  may  t be 'interested  in  display 
publicity  and  designing  careers. 
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Sealfon’s  specialty  shop  in  Ridgewood  has  two  selling  floors— a  basement  and  a  street- 
level  floor.  It  is  a  quaint  red  and  white  building,  with  a  solid  green  double  door 
on  which  hangs  an  Early-American  door  knocker.  Picture  frame  windows  see  through 
into  the  store,  and  it  is  one  of  these  which  two  pre-teen  girls  decorate  each  week.  A 
special  sign  in  the  window  (left)  credits  the  girls  with  their  work. 


an  article  on  topics  such  as  these:  Hair 
Styling,  Care  of  the  Skin,  What  Does 
Life  Offer?,  Are  You  a  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquent?  A  rotation  system  gives  each 
one  the  opportunity  to  express  herself 
in  print.  The  quality  of  the  writing, 
the  value  of  the  content,  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  readership  of  the  column  are 
what  make  it  so  gratifying  to  its 
sponsor. 

The  girls  on  the  board,  too,  have 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  their  member¬ 
ship,  so  this  fall  Sealfon’s  will  give 
them  white  blazer  jackets  with  mono¬ 
grams  to  identify  Sealfon’s  High 
School  Fashion  Board. 

The  community  of  Ridgewood  rec¬ 
ognizes  Mr.  Sealfon’s  efforts  and  round¬ 
ly  applauds  his  accomplishments. 
Harold  T.  Shafer,  director  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Services  for  the  Ridgewood 
School  System,  as  an  observer  says: 

“Acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
identifies  the  contemporary  business 
proprietor  with  active  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  community,  its  p>eople— 
adult  and  youth— is  quite  widespread. 
Considerable  strides  are  being  made 
by  individual  and  corporate  groups 
to  recognize  young  people’s  potential 
and  status  in  today’s  adult  world 
through  active  programs  involving 
their  direct  efforts.  Faith  in  youth,  a 
readiness  to  give  generously  of  his 
time,  an  ever-deep>ening  understand¬ 
ing  of  young  people’s  needs  and  moti¬ 
vations— these  elements  mark  but  some 
of  the  more  obvious  qualities  of  the 
businessman  who  devotes  himself  to 
such  a  program.  An  an  educator  it 
has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  observe 
one  developing  local  program  of  a 
citizen’s  attempt  to  emphasize  young 


"T*«n  Talk."  A  source  of  particular 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Sealfon  is  the  “Teen 
Talk’’  column  which  is  run  weekly 
in  the  Ridgewood  Herald  News.  He 
pays  for  the  space  and  each  week  a 
member  of  the  fashion  hoard  writes 


people’s  potential  for  creative  adult 
life.’’ 


H.  S.  Fashion  Board.  Sealfon’s  has  a 
high  school  fashion  board  which  works 
closely  with  Seventeen  Magazine.  It 
is  composed  of  22  girls,  two  from  each 
of  the  11  high  schools  in  Bergen 
County,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
schools’  dean  of  women.  These  girls 
meet  twice  a  month,  on  a  Monday 
afternoon  between  4:30  and  6:00,  to 
talk  about  and  plan  a  host  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  activities.  Guest 
speakers  are  frequently  invited— these 
have  included  a  minister,  an  editor, 
an  opera  singer  and  a  hair  stylist, 
among  others.  At  one  meeting  this 
year,  they  invited  nine  boys  who  held 
a  forum  on  what  they  expect  of  girls 
on  dates.  At  another  meeting,  a  dress 
buyer  told  about  fibers  and  fabrics. 
The  girls  exchange  viewpoints  on  fash¬ 
ions,  grooming,  behavior  and  beauty 
tips;  they  learn  art  work,  and  even 
get  the  chance  to  practice— one  mem¬ 
ber.,  rtcently  did  an  ad  for  the  store; 
they  report  on  forthcoming  social 
events  and  what  the  students  expect 
to  wear  so  that  the  store  can  fill  in  the 
necessary  stock. 

Each  week  one  of  the  store’s  sports¬ 
wear  buyers,  Nancy  Nagle— another 
executive  in  her  early  twenties— who 
supervises  the  fashion  board’s  activi¬ 
ties,  takes  two  girls  to  the  New  York 
market  to  learn  through  first-hand  ob¬ 
servation  about  buying  practices  and 
fashion  merchandising. 


National  Program.  Mr.  Sealfon  has 
gained  so  many  rewards  from  his  teen¬ 
ager  programs,  not  only  in  business 
volume  but  also— and  to  him  more  im¬ 
portant-in  helping  his  community 
improve  itself,  that  he  wants  to  see 
similar  action  spread  throughout  the 
country.  His  ideas  for  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  began  to  take  concrete  shape 
after  he  appeared  as  keynoter  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association.  His  sjieech,  which  gave 
his  views  and  program  for  teen-agers, 
was  so  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
audience  and  the  press  that  he  began 
formulating  plans  for  getting  more 
merchants  to  do  work  with  teen-agers 
in  their  communities;  work  that  builds 
profits  and  prestige  in  business  while 
contributing  to  social  welfare.  In  his 
words: 

“Retailers  are  forgetting  that  the 
youth  of  today  is  the  adult  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Why  not  do  something  to  help 
them?  Those  who  do  will  get  greater 
resjject  from  their  communities  for 
their  stores  and  more  people  will  want 
to  shop  there.  Also  a  good  reputation 
with  young  p>eople  makes  it  easy  to  get 
help— young,  eager,  highly  capable 
people  ask  us  for  jobs.’’ 

Therefore,  he  has  outlined  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps  for  other  retailers  in  the 
hof>e  that  they  may  become  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  nationwide  campaign  for 
helping  youth: 

“1.  Make  a  concentrated  effort  to 
see  that  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
local  pajiers  soft-pedal  sensational 
news  about  wayward  teen-agers;  help 
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them  learn  the  wonderful  news  made  local  new’spapers  for  release, 

by  the  98i/4  per  cent  and  put  it  on  “3.  A  retailer  in  each  community 
the  front  page.  should  give  an  annual  award  to  the 

“2.  Each  year  the  high  school  prin-  teen-ager  that  has  done  the  most  for 

cipal  should  appoint  a  deserving  stu-  the  teen-agers  in  his  community, 

dent  to  be  publicity  director  for  the  “4.  Take  an  active  part  in  all 
school.  His  job  will  be  to  find  out  phases  of  youth  activities;  work  closely 

about  the  work  of  his  schoolmates,  with  schools,  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 

write  about  it  and,  with  the  princi-  tions,  inter-faith  groups,  on  their 

pal’s  approval,  submit  stories  to  the  social  and  community  events. 

m  s  '  *  ,,v.  .  K.i 

Careers  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  13) 


Assign  the  Job  to  Yourself.  Young 
people  must  be  exposed  to  the  truth 
about  retailing  in  order  to  realize  the 
extent  of  the  exciting  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  industry.  They  must 
meet  the  key  people  in  retailing  more 
and  more  often.  Retailing’s  biggest 
recruiting  assets  are  its  people,  espe¬ 
cially  its  top  people,  and  too  often  the 
top  j>eople  are  not  available.  Young 
people  want  to  meet  you  and  your  key 
executives,  want  to  know  more  about 
what  you  do  and  how  you  do  it.  Most 
of  all,  they  want  some  assurance  that 
it  is  possible  to  become  a  first-class  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  community  by  embarking 
on  retailing  as  a  career.  Only  you  and 
your  most  imjxjrtant  executives  can 
demonstrate  that  possibility. 

You  must  go  directly  to  students 
and  their  advisors  by  speaking  to  them 
in  assemblies,  conferences,  PTA  meet¬ 
ings,  women's  club  luncheons  and  fra¬ 
ternal  meetings.  You  must  participate 
in  Career  Days  and  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Days,  student  store  tours  and 
similar  promotions.  You  must  make 
available  to  educators  and  students 
alike  a  wealth  of  material  on  retailing 
in  your  community  and  what  it  has  to 
offer.  And  the  entire  program  must  be 
publicized  widely  to  boost  interest  in 
retailing  careers. 

Work  with  high  school  guidance 
counselors  should  be  a  cornerstone  of 
your  local  program.  Counselors  are 
helping  young  people  choose  their 
studies  and  their  careers,  and  counsel¬ 
ors  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on 
though  relatively  ignorant  of  retailing 
career  opportunities.  As  a  result,  ill- 
informed  youngsters  are  “selecting 
out’’  retailing  as  a  career  field  even 
before  high  school  graduation.  Only 
those  with  an  unswerving  interest  in 
the  field  and  those  with  no  career  in¬ 
terest  at  all  are  available  for  retail 


employment.  There  are  far  too  few  of 
the  former,  and  we  have  all  had  far 
too  much  experience  wdth  the  latter. 

You  will  want  to  take  the  facts  to 
high  school  guidance  counselors,  col¬ 
lege  placement  officers  and  students 
through  fact  'sheets  and  pamphlets 
which  tell  the  true  story  of  retailing 
career  opportunities  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

You  will  want  to  review  local  school 
texts,  courses  and  curricula  with  an 
eye  toward  improvement.  Your  com¬ 
munity  may  not  now  have  a  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  program  in  its  schools, 
and  you  will  w'ant  to  begin  now  to 

work  toward  the  creation  of  such  a 

• 

program.  DE  programs  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  offer  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  academic  credit  for 
work  in  stores.  Many  retailers  have 
hailed  these  programs  as  vital  factors 
in  the  breeding  of  new  executives. 

Training  and  Development.  Of  course, 
actual  recruitment  is  only  a  part  of 
the  job.  Young  people  who  investigate 
retailing  careers  through  on-the-job 
training  need  attention  and  encourage¬ 
ment  while  they  are  training.  If  they 
do  not  get  the  proper  training,  they 
leave  for  jobs  in  other  industries.  Each 
month  Stores  will  review  a  successful 
training  program  now  being  carried 
on  by  a  retailer  to  hold  and  develop 
executive  material.  You  will  want  to 
follow  this  new  series,  which  will  show 
you  how  training  programs  help  re¬ 
duce  trainee  and  junior  executive 
turnover.  It  is  time  that  all  of  us 
realized  that  the  disillusioned  young¬ 
ster  who  leaves  a  retailing  trainee  spot 
for  another  industry  is  lost  not  only 
to  the  store  he  quits,  but  to  the  entire 
retailing  industry.  Far  too  many  have 
been  lost  to  retailing  entirely. 

In  brief,  then,  the  Committee  on 


“5.  Teach  young  people  about 
proper  dress,  neatness,  manners,  etc 

“6.  Encourage  clergymen  to  mak( 
special  commendations  about  tho* 
teen-agers  who  have  done  outstanding 
work  in  church  activities. 

“7.  Use  your  national  association, 
the  NRDGA,  to  map  out  and  launch 
a  positive  program  for  national  action 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  local  level." 

Careers  in  Retailing  of  the  NRDG.‘\ 
has  outlined  a  coordinated  program 
of  community  action  for  members  to 
take  the  lead  in  creating,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  merchants  in  their 
own  home  towns.  Individual  memben 
will  find  that  current  recruitment  ac¬ 
tivities  can  be  blended  and  coordinat 
ed  with  the  community  program,  too, 
Many  recruitment  and  training  ma¬ 
terials  now  in  use  by  individual  retail¬ 
ers  can  be  used  to  provide  immediate 
boosts  for  programs  carried  out  bv 
committees. 

Under  an  umbrella  of  national  re¬ 
search  and  promotion,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  materials  created  by  the 
NRDGA,  retailers  throughout  the 
country  must  begin  now  to  create 
local  community  Careers  in  Retailir^ 
programs  to  give  meaning  and  direc¬ 
tion  to  retailing’s  broad  new  approach 
to  youth.  Young  people  must  have  the 
facts  on  retailing  as  a  career  field,  and 
you  must  provide  those  facts. 

Take  the  first  step  today!  Write  to 
the  NRDGA  Committee  on  Careen 
in  Retailing.  Materials  for  use  in  youi 
local  program  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
Tell  us  that  you  want  to  spearhead  the 
Careers  in  Retailing  program  in  your 
community,  and  we’ll  show  you  how. 

By  so  doing,  you  will  be  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  vast  undertaking,  the  full 
potentials  of  which  lie  far  beyond  the 
limited  area  of  recruitment,  and  the 
results  of  which  will  not  be  felt  over¬ 
night.  Your  promotion  now  of  a  local 
Careers  in  Retailing  program  will  not 
only  help  to  secure  for  retailing  more 
young  people— and  more  able  young 
fjeople,  at  that— it  will  also  rank  as  a 
major  contribution  to  your  relations 
with  your  community  through  con¬ 
crete  service  to  youth,  the  personnel 
and  the  customers  of  tomorrow. 

Help  tell  yobr  community’s  young 
people  the  facts  about  retailing  ca¬ 
reers.  Write  to  us  today! 
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STORES 


YOU  KNOW  IS  RIOHT! 

RIGHT  COLOR, 

RIGHT  SIZE  AND 


# 


Come  Christmas  and  your  customers  are  always  sure  of 
giving  complete  happiness — ^with  your  certificate  they  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  yoiu:  store’s  most  desired  gifts. 
Handsomely  engraved,  your  Gift  Certificates  are  personalized, 
and  in  beautiful  gift  folders. 

If  your  customers  are  unable  to  shop . . .  uncertain  of  size 

or  color ...  or  just  busy _ the  right  answer  is  Gift  Certificates 

from: 


HARVEY  HANSON 

1721  BRUSH  STREET 
OAKLAND  12,  CALIFORNIA 


SEND  ME  THE  FREE  COMPLETE  PROGRAM 
"P.  G.  C.  GUIDE  TO  PROFITS" 


©•V  MARVKV  HANSON  ISB7 
TRADEMARK 


Address. 


September,  1957 
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By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Wool  Act  Violation  No  Grounds 
for  a  Private  Suit 

CONGRESS,  in  enacting  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
Law,  sought  to  bolster  its  effectiveness,  by  giving 
private  parties,  alleged  to  have  been  damaged  under 
the  law,  the  opportunity  to  file  civil  suits  for  treble 
damages  against  the  purported  wrongdoers. 

With  this  precedent  in  mind,  the  question  arises: 
Can  a  private  party  sue  in  a  civil  action  based  on 
damages  suffered  for  violations  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act?  In  a  complaint  filed  recently  in  the 
New  York  courts,  there  was  set  forth  a  cause  of  action 
under  the  Wool  Act.  The  defendant,  a  manufacturer, 
was  accused  of  mislabeling  the  contents  of  woolen 
goods  purchased  by  the  plaintiff  which  the  former  had 
given  a  continuing  guaranty  of  proper  labeling  under 
the  Act.  The  Wool  Act  makes  any  violation  of  this  kind 
an  “unfair  and  deceptive  act  in  commerce.” 

In  dismissing  the  complaint,  the  judge  held  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  the  sole  authority 
under  the  Act  to  enforce  its  provisions  and  therefore 
no  relief  was  accorded  to  private  persons  to  recover 
damages. 

Presumably  the  ruling  would  apply  equally  to  any 
private  action  brought  under  the  Fur  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Law  or  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

Of  course,  the  Wool  Act  did  not  serve  to  supercede 
all  other  legal  remedies  for  damages  caused  by  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Act  and  the  purchaser  may  still  have 
a  cause  of  action  under  the  Uniform  Sales  Act  for  a 
breach  of  an  express  warranty. 


Treasury  Adopts  New  Procedure 
for  Contesting  Excise  Taxes 

New  procedures  recommended  by  the  NRDGA  for 
contesting  excise  taxes  have  been  announced  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  Formerly,  stores  subject  to 
excise  tax  deficiencies  resulting  from  Revenue  Service 
audits  could  not  challenge  the  additional  tax  alleged 
to  be  due  prior  to  the  actual  assessment  of  the  tax 
and  the  filing  of  a  claim  for  refund  or  abatement. 
For  a  store  subject  to  a  large  excise  tax  assessment, 
it  often  involved  proceedings  for  distraint  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  against  store  property  before  the  retailer  had 
an  opportunity  to  fully  contest  the  tax. 

Under  the  new  setup  retailers  will  be  able  to  have 
their  cases  considered  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Regional  Appellate  Division  before  assessments  are 
made,  thus  making  the  procedure  uniform  with  those 
used  in  income  tax  cases. 

Specifically,  the  new  arrangement  will  provide  for: 

(1)  informal  discussion  of  the  tax  issues  with  the 
examining  officer; 

(2)  informal  discussion  with  the  revenue  agent’s 
supervisor,  based  upon  a  written  statement  of  pro¬ 
posed  adjustments  prepared  by  the  examiner; 

(3)  issuance  of  a  so<alled  "thirty-day  letter,”  during 
which  time  the  store  may  file  written  protest  and  re¬ 
quest  transfer  of  case  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Appellate  Division; 

(4)  final  consideration  by  the  local  District  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue  before  collection  action  is  taken. 

.Admittedly,  the  new  setup  has  its  limitations.  There 
is  still  lacking  provisions  for  retailers  app>ealing  an 
adverse  ruling  of  the  Excise  Tax  Ruling  Branch  in 
Washington.  Once  a  ruling  is  issued  by  that  office, 
the  store’s  only  recourse  is  to  pay  the  tax  alleged  to 
be  due  and  sue  in  the  Federal  courts.  Some  taxpayers 
have  tried  to  overcome  this  handicap  by  making  only 
a  token  payment  of  the  disputed  tax  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  right  to  sue.  However,  despite  a  series  of 
court  decisions  permitting  taxpayers  to  do  so,  the 
Treasury  has  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  procedure. 


Robinson-Patman  Case  Against  Food  Chain 
Dismissed  on  Technicality 

THE  Robinson-Patman  Act 


in  general  proscribes 
I  price  discrimination  by  sellers  and  outlaws  the 
granting  of  promotional  allowance^  to  purchasers,  un¬ 
less  such  allowances  are  available  to  all  customers  on 
proportionally  e<|ual  terms.  The  kct  also  makes  it 


1  illegal  for  buyers  to  knowingly  “in- 
ra  duce  or  receive  a  discrimination  in 
1  price.”  Although  Robinson-Patman  is 
1  thus  directed  toward  both  buyers  and 
1  sellers,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
^  has,  since  the  Act’s  enactment,  chosen 
f  to  direct  its  enforcement  activity  prin- 
I  cipally  at  sellers.  This  policy  was 
f  reversed  recently  when  the  Federal 
I  Trade  Commission  filed  a  complaint 
against  a  food  store  chain  alleging  that 
the  chain  had  induced  special  allow¬ 
ances  from  suppliers  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  “anniversary”  sales. 

It  was  found  as  a  fact  that  the  stores 
involved  prepared  and  sold  sausage 
■  and  meatloaf  through  a  grinding  and 
mixing  process.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  examiner  found  that  this 
type  of  activity,  admittedly  but  a 
small  jjercentage  of  its  total  business, 
made  the  chain  a  “packer”  under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  which 
grants  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  the 
examiner  ruled,  the  chain  was  outside 
the  regulation  of  the  Commission. 

A  bill,  H.  R.  9020,  introduced  in 
the  85th  Congress  would  remove  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  place 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commisison  certain  trade  prac- 
I  tices  in  the  meat  packing  industry. 
The  fate  of  the  bill,  at  this  writing, 
is  uncertain. 

Sa/e  Below  Fair  Trade  Prices 
Outside  Stores  Does  Not  Violate 
s  Injunction,  Delaware  Court  Holds 

IT  is  an  established  legal  principle 
that  the  terms  of  an  injunction  must 
,  be  strictly  construed.  Accordingly, 
any  violation  thereof  must  be  shown 
^  to  be  clear  and  certain.  This  rule  was 
j  applied  recently  in  a  contempt  pro- 
ceeding  brought  by  a  fair  trade  manu¬ 
al  facturer  against  a  retailer.  The  latter 
h;  was  charged  with  violating  an  injunc- 
;■  tion  by  selling  below  fair  trade  prices 
I  at  its  place  of  business  located  at  10 
w  Jones  Street.  The  court  determined 
f;  that  one  sale  complained  of  was  con- 
summated  by  delivery  outside  of  the 
store  entrance.  The  court  finds  that 
.  this  is  not  a  completed  sale  at  the 
,  :  I  store’s  “place  of  business,”  and  hence 

is  not  a  violation  of  the  injunction. 
,  A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  with 
to  a  customer’s 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

The  Company  that  stands  by  you  ^ 
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Saved  from  crutches 
by  Liberty’s  double-check 

^  I  ^HE  attending  doctor  asked  Liberty  Mutual’s  Medical  Advisor  to  ez- 
-L  amine  the  X-rays  of  an  employee’s  fractured  leg.  The  specialist’s  sharp 
glance  spotted  a  second,  obscure  fracture.  Without  treatment  of  both  in- 
jturies,  the  man  would  have  been  permanently  disabled.  He’s  now  back  on 
the  job.  The  Medical  Advisor  system  is  an  important  part  of  Liberty’s 
medical  program  for  reducing  compensation  costs.  More  than  50  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  orthopedic  surgeons  serve  Liberty  Mutual  offices  across  the 

U.  S.  A.  Each  medical  advisor  is 
prep>ared  to  review  all  bad  acci¬ 
dent  cases  in  his  district. 


mutuau 


UBER1Y 


ANY  SIZE  COMPANY  CAN  BENEFIT 

through  Liberty’s  4-phase  medical  and 
health  program:  In-Plant  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Medical  Advisory 
Service;  Rehabilitation.  Control  of  losses 
helps  you  achieve  low  net  insurance  cost. 


INSURANCE  FOR: 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION,  AUTOMOBILES. 
LIABILITY,  FIRE,  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH,  MARINE,  CRIME 


has  18,000  active  credit  accounts. 

Charge  purchases  up  to  $5  may  bt 
made  without  a  charge  plate;  chai^ 
purchases  up  to  $25  may  be  made  il 
the  customer  presents  a  charge  platt 
Above  those  amounts,  charges  art 

okayed  by  telephone— authorization 
takes  15  to  25  seconds  per  account. 

After  the  sale  is  recorded  on  the 
sales  register,  the  salesperson  takes  tht 
charge  plate  and  imprints  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name  and  address  on  the  top 
itemized  portion  of  the  register  re¬ 
ceipt.  She  then  jots  in  the  names  of 
the  various  items  purchased  opposite 
the  amounts. 

The  stub  of  the  receipt  is  separated 
at  the  perforation  and  put  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  package.  The  long  part  of  the 
receipt  is  placed  in  the  cash  drawer 
for  safe-keeping.  The  customer  is  not 
required  to  sign  the  receipt  or  any 
other  kind  of  voucher. 

This  method  is  identical  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  with  one  minor  exception. 
In  those  departments  where  only  one 
item  is  sold,  the  register  automatically 
prints  a  short  description  of  the  mer- 
Cash-Take  Sales.  The  salesperson  chandise  on  the  receipt  so  that  it  is 

pserforms  a  conventional  sales  register  not  necessary  for  the  salesperson  to 

recording  of>eration.  She  itemizes  the  write  in  the  description, 

sale,  sub-totals,  figures  tax,  and  takes 

a  total.  The  whole  receipt  is  packaged  C.O.D.  Sales.  On  C.O.D.  transactions 
with  the  merchandise.  a  collection  envelopse  is  validated  in- 

The  “List”  key  on  the  equipment  stead  of  a  regular  “Send”  label.  Tht 

(National  “Class  6000’s”)  is  perma-  sales  register  stub  is  placed  in  the 

nently  locked  down  to  insure  that  all  envelopse. 

sales,  regardless  of  size,  are  mechanic-  C.O.D.’s  are  treated  as  one-day 
ally  added.  charges  and  a  control  file  is  kept  at 

the  paybill  desk.  Collections  art 
Cash-Send  Sales.  The  cash-send  sale  turned  in  at  that  station, 
is  handled  similarly  with  the  excep-  The  machine-printed  figures  on  the 
tion  that  a  delivery  label  is  validated  C.O.D.  envelope  serve  the  same  pur 

on  the  printing  table  of  the  sales  regis-  pose  that  they  serve  on  the  label.  They' 

ter,  showing  the  sales  total.  The  ma-  immediately  signal  if  an  unrecorded 

chine-validation  on  the  label  provides  item  is  leaving  the  store, 

control  in  the  delivery  department. 

No  merchandise  leaves  the  store  unless 
it  has  been  proprerly  recorded. 

Note  in  the  illustration  that  the 
validation  is  made  on  the  dark  blue 
[>ortion  of  the  delivery  label.  This  is 
intentional,  Mr.  Shand  pointed  out, 
since  customers  may  resent  receiving 
packages  carrying  conspicuous  price 
markings.  However,  the  printed  fig¬ 
ures  are  legible  enough  for  checking. 


To  speed  transactions  and  cut  auditing  costst 


Watt  S  Shand  Uses  the 
Register  Receipt  Plan 


of  each  sales  transaction,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  auditing  costs. 

By  handling  all  sales  with  the  regis¬ 
ter  receipt  plan,  the  time  spent  on  each 
transaction  with  a  customer  (other 
than  a  “cash-take”)  is  cut  from  50  to 
75  per  cent.  Straight  charge,  CCA 
(Continuous  Credit  Account),  and  all 
other  transactions  are  handled  virtu¬ 
ally  as  fast  as  cash-take  sales. 

Under  the  plan,  the  machine-print¬ 
ed  receipt  itself  becomes  the  primary 
sales  record  for  all  transactions.  Typi- 

WATT  &  SHAND,  79-year  old  cal  transactions  are  handled  like  this: 

department  store  of  Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania  has  just  completed  the 
installation  of  a  regular  receipt  plan 
which  eliminates  the  use  of  sales  slips. 

The  new  store  system  is  functioning 
in  60  separate  departments  through¬ 
out  the  store.  Seventy-eight  sales  reg¬ 
isters  handle  some  5,000  varied  trans¬ 
actions  in  these  departments  during  a 
normal  business  day,  and  double  that 
number  during  a  peak  period. 

In  the  furniture  department  the 
store  uses  a  duplicate  copy  book  to 
describe  merchandise  for  the  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  warehouse  and  to  give  de¬ 
livery  instructions.  The  floor  cover¬ 
ings  department  uses  a  similar  book 
for  workroom  instructions  and  instal¬ 
lation  instructions.  These  are  the  only 
records  on  the  selling  floor  that  are 
not  produced  automatically  by  the 
sales  registers.  Conventional  sales  slips 
have  been  completely  abandoned. 

According  to  Thomas  M.  Shand, 
manager  of  Watt  &  Shand,  the  switch¬ 
over  from  a  conventional  floor  audit 
system  to  the  register  receipt  plan  was 
made  smoothly  and  without  incon¬ 
venience  to  either  salespeople  or  cus¬ 
tomers.  Training  of  some  350  sales¬ 
people  was  accomplished  in  three  days. 

Watt  &  Shand  installed  the  register 
receipt  plan  for  two  reasons:  to  cut 
the  time  spent  completing  the  recorjj 


Thomas  M.  Shand 


Layaway  Sales.  Layaway  records  ait 
kept  on  5  X  9  cards.  The  salesperson 
figures  the  transaction  on  the  card  and 
two  register  validations  are  made  at 
the  top  of  the  card.  Pennsylvania  la» 
requires  that  sales  tax  on  the  full 
amount  must  be  collected  at  the  tint 
of  the  sale,  therefore  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  plus  the  sales  tax  is  shown  on 
one  line,  and  the  balance  due  is  shown 
on  the  other. 


The  customer  receive 
a  register  receipt  just  the  same  as  in 
a  cash  sale.  \  '  I 

Regular  payments  on  a  layaway  ac  j 


Charge  Sales.  Charge  sales  of  one 
kind  or  another  comprise  49  per  cent 
of  Watt  &  Shand’s  volume.  The  store 
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Delivery  labels  are  validated  by  the  sales 
register.  Although  the  validation  is  made 
on  the  dark  blue  portion  of  the  label, 
the  printed  figures  are  legible  enough  for 
checking.  No  merchandise  leaves  the  store 
unless  it  has  been  properly  recorded. 
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C.O.  0.  SLIP  GOES  IN 
CASH  DRAWER 


In  a  cash-take  sale  the  whole  receipt  (left)  is 
packaged  with  the  merchandise.  In  a  charge 
sale  the  salesperson  imprints  the  customer’s 
name  and  address  on  the  top  itemized  por¬ 
tion  of  the  receipt  and  then  jots  in  the  names 
of  the  various  items  purchased  opposite  the 
amounts.  The  stub  of  the  receipt  is  separated 
at  the  perforation  and  put  in  the  customer’s 
package:  the  long  part  of  the  receipt  is  placed 
in  the  cash  drawer. 


STUB  GOES  IN 
C.  0.  D.  ENVELOPE 


3300 


On  C.O.D.  transactions  a  collection  envelope  (left)  is  validated 
instead  of  a  regular  “Send”  label.  Receipt  stub  is  placed  in 
the  envelope.  C.O.D.  control  file  is  kept  at  paybill  desk. 


sidered  at  the  outset,  but  no  com¬ 
plaints  from  customers  were  encount¬ 
ered.  If  a  customer  remarked  on  the 
new  system,  the  salesperson  simply 
explained  the  receipt  the  customer 
watched  being  produced  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  the  same  receipt  that  would 
be  mailed  in  the  customer’s  statement. 
Customer  reaction  was  unanimously 
good. 

Watt  &  Shand  considers  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  charge  receipt  is  just  as  valu¬ 
able  as  currency  of  the  same  amount. 
The  store  protects  it  with  the  same 
vigilance,  and  feels  that  the  register- 
printed  charge  slip  is  entirely  ade¬ 
quate  for  control  and  bookkeeping. 

The  sf>eed  of  the  register  receipt 
plan  enables  Watt  &  Shand  to  handle 
an  increased  number  of  transactions 
without  adding  extra  help.  This 
coupled  with  simplification  of  proced¬ 
ures  in  the  cashier’s  office  has  saved 
the  full  time  of  some  six  or  eight 
{Tcrsons.  Sales  book  expanse  has  been 
completely  eliminated.  In  all,  the 
store  figures  that  it  receives  a  return 
of  about  30  per  cent  a  year  on  its 
investment  in  register  equipment. 


decipher  p)oorly-written  figures  and 
illegible  handwriting,  their  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  higher. 


count  are  posted  on  the  same  card  on 
a  paybill  machine  at  the  cashier’s 
window. 


Advantages.  Mr.  Shand  stated  that 
the  store  had  studied  register  receipt 
plans  in  other  stores  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  plan  for  Watt 
&  Shand.  In  some  of  these  stores  the 
regular  register  receipt  plan  was  in 
use  only  in  particular  departments. 
In  other  stores  an  “accommodation 
slip”  or  “simplified  sales  check”  was 
used  for  standardization  of  media, 
and  to  provide  a  copy  of  charge  trans¬ 
action  for  the  store’s  records.  Neither 
of  these  methods  was  considered  prac¬ 
tical  by  Watt  &  Shand. 

Uniformity  throughout  the  store 
system  was  considered  to  be  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  Results  proved 
it.  The  system  was  installed  in  all 
departments  at  the  same  time,  which 
simplified  the  training  problem.  In 
other  words,  salesjjeople  did  not  have 
to  learn  separate  systems  for  separate 
departments;  interdepartmental  sell¬ 
ing  works  very  well. 

An  accommodation  slip  was  con¬ 


Cloting.  At  the  end  of  a  business  day 
each  salesperson  places  her  charge 
slips  in  a  manila  envelope  and  turns 
in  the  envelope  to  the  Collection  Sta¬ 
tion,  along  with  her  cash. 

A  $20  change  fund  stays  in  each 
salesperson’s  individual  register  draw¬ 
er.  When  the  store  opens  next  day, 
every  salesperson  is  ready  for  business. 
This  method  has  speeded  up  opening 
and  closing. 


Sales  Audit  and  Cycle  Billing.  Sales 
register  receipts  have  proved  to  be  a 
satisfactory  media  for  use  in  the  sales 
audit  department  and  the  cycle  bill¬ 
ing  department.  The  receipts  are 
clear,  legible,  and  mechanically  cor¬ 
rect  in  addition.  Except  for  length, 
they  are  of  uniform  size  and  are  con¬ 
venient  and  handy  to  sort  and  place 
in  the  cycle  billing  files. 

Billing  machine  ojTerators  work 
with  the  media  quickly  and  accurate¬ 
ly.  Since  the  operators  do  not  have  to 
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|»EPARTMENTAL  SaLES  ANALYSES 

National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 

{  CLASSIFICATION 

Store*  Reporting 

April 

May 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

125 

19.2 

15.1 

2.  Sweaters 

125 

14.7 

14. 

3.  Skirts 

125 

19.6 

19. 

1  4.  Knit  Dresses 

98 

19.9 

12.4 

{  5.  Combined  Separates 

45 

6.5 

5.5 

6.  Jumpers 

14 

.9 

1.7 

I  7.  Jackets 

124 

2.8 

1.8 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

70 

.09 

.02 

1  B.  Blazer 

68 

1.2 

.6 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

72 

1.5 

1.1 

^  8.  Swimwear 

124 

5. 

12. 

1  9.  Active  Playwear 

123 

16.7 

23.8 

j  10.  T-Shirts 

104 

2.2 

3.5 

11.  Miscellaneous 

35 

4. 

2. 

*ln  tho««  stores  whore  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  law. 

Definition  of  Clottificatiens: 

5.  Not  individually  said  but  combined  at  one  price.  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  sharts,  halters,  playsuits,  11.  Includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  beachrobes,  bags,  shoes,  specifically  excluded. 


Sales  Distribution  In  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 


This  is  the  fifth  monthly  analysis, 
by  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
NRDGA,  of  sales  by  classiBcations  in 
women’s  sportswear.  It  includes  bud¬ 
get,  better  and  junior  sportswear.  It 
does  not  include  casual  and  sport 
dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 
sales  of  blouses  and  sportswear. 

The  survey  has  been  under uken  by 
the  Group  because  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  sftortswear  in  the  women’s 
apparel  field.  The  object  is  to  provide 
a  standardized  basis  of  comparison  of 


women’s  sportswear  figures. 

The  classifications  listed  are  those 
agreed  on  by  research  directors  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  buying  organizations. 
It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  pro¬ 
gresses  more  and  more  stores  will 
adopt  this  uniform  classification  list 
and  contribute  their  figures.  The 
more  stores,  the  more  typical  and  more 
useful  the  figures. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 


calculate  tlie  percentage  of  each  classi¬ 
fication  to  the  total. 

The  survey  will  be  published  every 
two  months  for  two  years,  and  after 
the  first  year  the  figures  for  each 
month  will  be  compared  with  the 
same  month  the  year  before. 

Figures  for  June  and  July  195] 
will  be  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  reports 
and  reporting  forms  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group, 
NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y 


Zone  7  —  Northeast 


CLASSIFICATION 

Store*  Reporting 

April 

May 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

85 

19.2 

15.1 

Sweaters 

85 

14.7 

14. 

Skirts 

85 

19.6 

19. 

Knit  Dresses 

70 

19.9 

12.4 

Combined  Separates 

19 

4. 

3. 

Jumpers 

7 

.7 

2. 

Jackets 

84 

2.8 

1.8 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

62 

.09 

.02 

B.  Blazer 

61 

1.2 

.6 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

60 

1.5 

1.1 

Swimwear 

84 

5. 

10.5 

Active  Playwear 

83 

16.7 

1  23.8 

T-Shirts 

75 

2.2 

'  3.5 

Miscellaneous 

13 

1. 

1. 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  Is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low.  y  ' 

State*:  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvanic  and  Canada. 


STORES! 


54 


Zone  2  — South  and  Southwest 


Stores  Reporting 


*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

14 

24.1 

19.5 

2.  Sweaters 

14 

5. 

4.3 

3.  Skirts 

14 

19.8 

16.7 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

9 

1. 

.5 

5.  Combined  Separates 

8 

4. 

4.5 

6.  Jumpers 

4 

1.1 

.7 

7.  Jackets 

14 

1.4 

1.2 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8.  Swimwear 

14 

10.9 

25. 

9.  Active  Playwear 

14 

20.3 

24.1 

10.  T-Shirts 

12 

4.1 

4.5 

11.  Miscellaneous 

11 

7.8 

3.1 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear. 

the 

blouse  figures  submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears 

low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  W. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky. 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okichoma, 

N. 

Mexico, 

1  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

April 

May 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

18 

28.5 

22.5 

2.  Sweaters 

18 

6.7 

6.2 

3.  Skirts 

18 

20. 

19.2 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

11 

1.8 

1.3 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

10 

7.9 

7. 

7.  Jackets 

18 

4.6 

3.2 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

7 

1.2 

.9 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

6 

4.5 

2.5 

8.  Swimwear 

18 

4.5 

12.3 

9.  Active  Playwear 

18 

19.8 

23.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

16 

3. 

4. 

11.  Miscellaneous 

9 

3.6 

3.6 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear. 

the 

blouse  figures  submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears 

low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

April 

May 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

8 

21.8 

21.5 

2.  Sweaters 

8 

6.7 

13. 

3.  Skirts 

8 

4.8 

4.1 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

8 

2.7 

1.6 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

8 

26.2 

17. 

7.  Jackets  , 

8 

.8 

1. 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

6 

.8 

1. 

8.  Swimwear 

8 

17.8 

19. 

9.  Active  Playwear 

10.  T-Shirts 

11.  Miscellaneous 

8 

19.2 

22.8 

'-''V'WV; 


The  BEST 

is  Always 
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The  Retailer’s  Cash  Discount 

By  William  Burston, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


borrowed  from  the  retailer  to  whom 
he  was  selling  merchandise. 

The  cash  discount  became  so  com¬ 
mon— it  became  industry-wide  and 
more  or  less  uniform— that  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  anticipating  its  repetitive 
need,  included  it  in  the  cost  of  their 
products.  The  cash  discount  became 
another  cost,  like  raw  materials,  wage 
and  overhead. 

I'oday,  admittedly,  any  manufac¬ 
turer,  whether  he’s  a  basic  produce 
or  a  manufacturer  buying  from  such  a 
manufacturer— and  let’s  include  also 
the  retailer,  if  you  will— can  borrow 
money  for  less  than  some  of  the  going 
industry  cash  discounts. 

But  the  cash  discount  is  now  no 
longer  equated  with  the  value  of 
money  in  the  open  market.  It  is 
something  separate,  different,  no  long¬ 
er  associated  with  the  cost  of  borrow 
ing  money.  It  is  an  established  factor 
in  the  life  of  business,  a  factor  both 
manufacturer  and  retailer  count  on,  a 
factor  responsible  for  income,  a  factor 
which,  if  discontinued  or  reduced, 
would  upset  costs  and  retails. 

Last  year,  the  retailer  earned  2.6  per 
cent  in  cash  discounts.  His  net  profit 
after  taxes  was  2.1  per  cent.  Were  it 
not  for  the  cushion  of  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  the  retailer  would  have  been  in 
the  red. 

I’m  not  saying  that  the  retailer 
W'ould  have  to  raise  prices  if  he  lost 
his  cash  discounts.  I  do  say  that  after 
he  had  exhausted  all  other  means  of 
making  them  up,  he  would  have  no 
recourse  but  to  do  so— competition, 
of  course,  permitting. 

The  retail  method  of  doing  business 
is  such  that,  given  the  cash  discount, 
the  retailer  in  effect  can  perform  his 
distribution  function  at  no  profit- 
and  frequently  below  his  cost  of  doing 
business,  as  last  year’s  profit  proves- 
if  at  the  end  he  can  count  on  the  cash 
discount.  v 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  cash  dis¬ 
count,  and  why'  both  manufacturer 
and  retailer  strive  so  hard  for  it. 


This  is  the  text  of  a  letter  published 
last  month  In  "Home  Furnishings 
Doily"  in  response  to  a  column  by 
Don  Baines  which  questioned  the 
retailer's  position  on  cash  discount. 


The  idea  of  the  cash  discount  is 
nothing  new.  It’s  as  old  as  com¬ 
merce  itself.  Nor  is  the  cash  discount 
peculiar  only  to  the  department  store 
field.  There  is  hardly  an  industry  with 
which  the  manufacturer  does  business 
that  doesn’t  in  one  fashion  or  another, 
provide  a  cash  discount. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board’s  June,  1957  issue  of  “Business 
Record’’  gives  the  prevailing  “terms  of 
sale’’  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries— 
from  aircraft  to  textile  mill  products. 
Listed  are  manufacturers  of  basic 
products— manufacturers  from  whom 
our  manufacturers  buy.  In  every  in¬ 
dustry  cash  discounts  are  available. 
Though  many  terms  are  net,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  offer  cash  terms, 
and  these  range  from  i/^  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent. 

Cash  discounts  are  profit  cushions. 
They  are  as  much  profit  cushions  for 
the  manufacturer  as  they  arc  for  the 
retailer.  Both  count  on  them,  and 
should  they  be  discontinued,  both 
would  have  to  seek  other  means  of 
making  up  for  them.  Recently  impor¬ 
tant  base  resources  in  one  industry 
discontinued  giving  cash  discounts. 
At  once  our  manufacturers  began  to 
press  us  in  compensation  of  the  loss. 

Cash  discounts  may  originally  have 
been  strictly  cash  discounts.  They  rep¬ 
resented,  in  many  cases,  premiums 
the  manufacturer  was  willing  to  allow 
and  his  customers  to  accept  for  the 
payment  of  the  invoice  by  a  certain 
date.  Obversely,  they  were  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  means  of  paying  for  money 


For  a  long-wearing  pickup  truck 
especially  designed  for  carrying 
parcels  from  wrapping  desk  to  deliv¬ 
ery  department,  insist  on  the  Lane 
Style  14.  ‘The  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  features: 

•  Light,  strong  frame  of  spe¬ 
cial  spring  steel  provides 
resistance  to  permanent 
bending. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  exact¬ 
ing  requirements,  is  sewn 
into  tough  body  with  com¬ 
pletely  smooth  inside  sur¬ 
faces. 

•  Specially  tanned  binding 
leather  and  short,  tight 
stitches  of  long-staple  cot¬ 
ton  thread  for  extra  wear. 

•  All-rubber  wheels.  Rear 
casters  stationary,  front 
casters  swivel  to  make 
turning  easy  in  tight  places. 

•  Wide  variety  of  sixes  in 
plain  or  plasticised  canvas. 

To  be  SURE  of  tho  best,  ^  ,i 
INSIST  ON  ^ 

lANt  Stylo  14  Rercef  Rkfcwp  Trweb 


STORES 


cases,  the  store  staffs  doing  commercial 
preparation  consisted  of  one  or  two 
people.  Only  12  f>er  cent  of  the  stores 
had  a  separate  television  department. 

Twenty-eight  p>er  cent  of  the  stores 
say  they  never  use  film  cojnmercials 
supplied  by  manufacturers;  64  per 
cent  use  them  occasionally  and  about 
eight  [jer  cent  use  them  often.  A  great 
majority  (88  per  cent)  say  they  would 
use  more  manulacturers’  films  if  the:e 
were  available,  and  75  per  cent  would 
use  slides  if  these  were  provided  by 
(Continued  on  next  pnge) 
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Hoiu  Department  Stores  Use  Teleu'ishn 


their  programs  with  their  own  staffs. 
Thirty  per  cent  use  an  ad  agency  and 
a  little  over  20  per  cent  use  television 
station  personnel.  Fifty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  stores  prepare  their  own  com¬ 
mercial  copy;  30  per  cent  use  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  the  rest  have  it 
done  for  them  by  the  station.  In  most 


stores  responding  to  tne  survey  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  28.5  per  cent  are  using  tele¬ 
vision  advertising. 

Three-quarters  of  the  stores  spend 
less  than  $300  a  week  in  this  medium; 
about  10  per  cent  spend  more  than 
$1,000  a  week.  As  to  percentage  of  the 
total  media  budget,  it  ranges  from  a 
very  minor  figure  all  the  way  up  to  65 
per  cent.  A  store  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  spends  $250,000  a  year  for  tele¬ 
vision  time.  A  small  store  in  a  small 
southern  city  has  a  complete  live  fash¬ 
ion  show  each  week  for  a  total  outlay 
of  $75. 

As  to  the  type  of  program  used, 
their  popularity  with  stores  is  in  this 
order;  saturations  for  sale  events;  gen¬ 
eral  women’s  shows;  item  spots;  fea¬ 
ture  films:  co-op  and  miscellaneous 
shows;  newscasts;  shopping  shows; 
fashion  shows;  institutional  spots; 
children’s  shows;  sports,  and  beautv 
shows. 

A  sizable  proportion  of  the  stores 
indicated  that  they  use  television  sat¬ 
uration  for  specific  events  in  addition 
to  regular  programs  beamed  especially 
to  women. 

Spot  announcements  were  the  most 
commonly  used  type  of  advertise¬ 
ments;  the  stores’  own  shows  ranked 
second  and  participating  programs 
last.  About  three-quarters  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  live. 

Daytime  television— before  six  o’clock 
-accounts  for  more  than  a  third  of 
the  activity;  early  evening  and  late 
evening  shows  for  more  than  40  per 
cent;  and  time  spread  throughout  the 
day  for  the  rest  of  it.  As  to  days  of 
the  week,  they  are  preferred  in  this 
order:  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  Tuesday,  Sunday  and  Sat¬ 
urday.  Saturday  afternoons  and  even¬ 
ings  are  used  chiefly  when  stores  want 
to  reach  a  male  audience,  with  news¬ 
casts  and  sports  events. 

Nearly  half  of  the  stores  produce 
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The  man 
in  the 
neat  brown 


uniform 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service-air 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5117 


TV  Survey  (Continued) 


Latest  Freight  and  Railroad  Increases 

Freight  rate  increases  granted  by  been  granted  on  an  interim  basis  last 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiss-  December, 
ion  to  railroads  and  freight  forwarders  The  NRDGA  Traffic  Group  com- 
went  into  effect  on  August  26th.  For-  pared  the  ICC  grants  with  the  re- 
tions  of  the  increases  had  already  quested  increases  as  follows: 


manufacturers. 

In  about  a  third  of  the  cases  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  television  advertising 
jxilicy  was  taken  by  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  or  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  The  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  handled  it  in  25  p)er  cent  of  the 
stores  and  the  store  president  in  19 
jjer  cent. 

Defining  their  principal  television 
objectives,  51  per  cent  of  the  stores 
specified  immediate  sales  results  and 
49  per  cent  institutional  prestige. 
Asked  about  their  plans  for  the  future 
in  television,  they  responded  this  way: 
Will  increase  budget  10.5% 

Will  decrease  budget  2.6% 

Will  continue  same 

budget  50.0% 

Dont  know  36.9% 


RAILROADS 


Interim  Increase 

Increase  Effective  Total  Railroads 

12/17/M  8 '26 '57  Increase  Requested 

East  (Includes  New  England, 

Middle  Atlantic  and  Mid¬ 
west  States) .  7%  7%  14%**  22% 

South  (Includes  Southeastern 

States)*  .  5%  4%  9%***  15% 

West  (West  o£  Mississippi 

River)  .  5%  7%  12%  22% 

Interterritorial  (Shipments  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  West)  5%  7%  12%  22% 

Interterritorial  (Shipments  to 

and  from  the  South)  .  .  .  9%  15% 

•The  Southern  Railway,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  South,  did  not  apply  for  any 
increases,  and  has  announced  that  it  will  not  raise  rates. 

••Class  rate  shipments  will  be  increased  only  12  per  cent. 

•••Wherever  class  rates  are  applicable,  the  increase  will  be  12  per  cent.  So  much  of 
our  merchandise  moves  on  commodity  rates  within  and  from  and  to  the  South 
that  the  9  per  cent  rate  will  predominate. 


FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 


IT  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL. 


Intorim 

Increase 

12/17/56 


Total 

Increase 


Effective 

8/26/57 

4% 


Forwarders 

Requested 


South 


Here  are  just  a  Few  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  UNITROL  win  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac¬ 
curately  measure  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
and  as  o  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-less  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  oHorotion 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  pul 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII  . 


Interterritorial 


Robert  H.  Smith  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  ptointed  out  that  the 
carriers  got  about  half  of  what  they 
requested  and  that,  for  the  first  time, 
freight  forwarders  were  granted  a 
lower  jjercentage  increase  than  the 
rails.  The  Traffic  Group’s  efforts 
helped  to  keep  down  the  size  of  the 
increase.  Nevertheless,  the  effects  will 
be  serious,  said  Mr.  Smith.  Railroad 
and  freight  forwarder  shipments  will 
cost  from  2  to  7  per  cent  more,  and 
lie  foresaw  a  possible  increase  in  cost 
of  merchandise,  especially  where  there 
are  several  transportation  movements 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
article.  “As  these  freight  rate  increases 
apply  throughout  our  economy,”  he 
said,  “it  will  probably  give  the  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral  some  further  impetus.” 


New  Staff  Members  wh 


T  HERE  have  been  three  additions  to 
'  the  staff  of  NRDGA.  Melvin  Siegel  has 
joined  the  Controllers'  Congress  as  mono- 
ger  of  its  Accounting  and  Statistical  Serv¬ 
ices;  Edward  E.  Klein  is  the  new  assistant 
manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
and  Alfred  F.  Sziklay  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  Accounting  Department  as  an 
assistant.  All  three  bring  considerable 
experience  and  technical  training  to  their 
jobs.  Mr.  Siegel  was  assistant  controller 
at  Arnold  Constable  Corp.  for  15  years. 
Mr.  Klein  was  a  buyer  at  Household  Guild 
Inc.,  a  mail  order  retail  chain  and  party 
plan  operation,  for  seven  years.  Mr. 
Sziklay's  last  position  before  coming  to 
NRDGA  was  auditbr  for  Hamilton  Hosiery 
Mills,  Inc.  y  ' 


Have  you  leen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  AtUi-Skoplifting  Tratning  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

I7S  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N. 
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A  NATIONAL  svsTCM  Simplified  Chestnut  Hill  Sportswear's  accounting  procedure,  making  possible  great  N.  SNniflSAN,  Vice-President  of  Chest- 
savings  in  time  snd  money.  nut  Hill  Sportswear. 

"Our  Q4!Sjtlon(U  System 

saves  us  *18,000  a  year. . . 

repays  its  cost  every  9  months!”  —Chestnut  Hill  Sportswear, 

Boston,  Mau. 


“We  wanted  an  accounting  set-up 
that  would  handle  a  la^e  volume  of 
orders  quickly  and  efficiently.  That’s 
why  we  installed  a  National  System,” 
writes  N.  Sherman,  Vice-President  of 
Chestnut  Hill  Sportswear.  “Our  Na¬ 
tional  System  accomplishes  more 
work  in  less  time  than  our  former 
method  and  reduces  our  operating 
expenses,  too! 

“With  our  National  Class  ‘31’  Ac- 
coxmting  Machines,  we  are  able  to 
post  all  jobs— even  the  most  complex 
—with  surprising  speed.  End-of- 
month  statements,  for  instance,  can 


be  compiled  faster  than  before,  mak¬ 
ing  important  saving  for  us  in  time 
and  effort.  Our  Nationals  have  sim¬ 
plified  our  personnel  problems,  too. 
Records  can  be  posted  by  operators 
who  are  not  familiar  with  accounting 
techniques. 

“In  this  way  our  National  System 
saves  us  at  least  $18,000  a  year, 
repays  its  cost  every  9  months!” 


Your  Imsiness,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
increased  efficiency  and  economy  made  poo-'' 
sible  by  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly,  then  continue  to 
return  a  handsome  yearly  profit.  For  comr 
plete  information,  call  your  nearby  National 
repress  dative  today.  You’ll  find 
him  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
your  phone  book. 

*in«AeC  NANK  AM.  U.  •.  PAT.  OTT. 
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Vice-President,  Chestnut  Hill  Sportswear 


THE  HMTIOHAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTMICS 
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